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From the Cornhill Magazine. 
THE POETRY OF PROVINCIALISMS. 


DicTionariges are not generally consid- 
ered very amusing. People never read them 
like other books. They are simply con- 
sulted and spoken of as ‘valuable works.” 
In England, Johnson is their name. His 
heavy shadow clouds them all. And yet 
the doctor is not always dull, as his definitions 
of smuggler, pensioner, pirate, will prove to 
any one who will turn to them in the early 
editions. 

No amount of proof, however, will con- 
vince a British public against its will. Dic- 
tionaries can, we fear, never become pop- 
ular; but terrible as is the popular idea 
about them, far worse is it about glossaries. 
They are generally supposed to stand to 
dictionaries as imps do to men, possessing 
all their bad without any of their good quali- 
ties. Dictionaries may be useful, especially 
in spelling polysyllabic words. But glossa- 
ries are a kind of Irish dictionary, carefully 
containing all words which are never used. 

Yet, in spite of this prejudice, we venture 
to say that any one of our glossaries of pro- 
vincialisms is far more amusing than ninety- 
nine out of a hundred novels. You cannot, 
of course, find plots and screaming incidents 
in them. But turn to Brockett’s North- 
Country Glossary, and you will meet there 
many a North-country joke, racy of the soil, 
shining in hispages. Turn again to Hunter’s 
Hallamshire Glossary, and you will find there 
a preface eloquent with true pathos at the 
decay of so many noble words used by 
Shakspeare and Milton. Read Forby’s Nor- 
folk and Barnes’ Dorsetshire Glossaries, and 
you will find one overflowing with the po- 
etry of the Anglian peasant, and the other 
with its author’s own native Doric song. 

To insist on the value of provincialisms 
would be something like insisting that Shaks- 
prose was a great poet. Long ago has it 

en pointed out that the true study of a 
language must proceed from a study of its 
provincialisms. In England, with its vast 
numbers of dialects, many of them very 
imperfectly known, this is peculiarly the 
case. Our mixed descent is embodied in 
our provincialisms. Our vulgar speech, to 
use Sbakspeare’s metaphor, is a tangled 
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chain; but every bead preserves in its am- 
ber its own origin and history. The dis- 
cussion of these questions, however, is more 
suited for a scientific journal than a popu- 
lar magazine. Our task is less laborious. 
We propose simply to note a few of those ~ 


‘significant words, marked with a delicate 


refinement, rich with meaning, and often 
modulated with a soft music of their own, 
which are found more especially among our 
peasantry. We are quite aware that mh 
class of very different words also exists. 
Rightly treated, they, too, would yield val- 
uable results. But when Janus has two 
faces we prefer to look on the pleasantest. 
And here let us note that by provincialisms 
we mean both words properly so called and 
archaisms. It is a great misfortune that we 
possess no phrase like the Greek glossa, 
which comprehends both. 

And the first thing that strikes us in the 
majority of provincialisms is that the poe- 
try is not “ fossil,” as Emerson has defined 
the poetry of words, but alive, quick. Our 
peasants still speak good Old-English words 
pregnant with meaning. Living out of 
doors, their words breathe an out-of-door 
air. Their images are picturesque and full 
of life. In the Northern districts a starvin 
man is said to be “ hunger-poisoned,” an 

eople are “ bone-tried.” Crops when spoilt 

y rain are said in the Eastern counties to 
be “water-slain,” and in Westmoreland, 
when they ripen well, are said to “ addle 
well,” as if a notion of working and earning 
were implied. In Leicestershire, a peasant 
will talk of a bee “ kicking ” him instead of 
stinging him, just as the Greeks used Ajyya. 
In Derbyshire he will say.that he “ feels a 
sme]],” just as in Exodus the Israelites “ saw 
the thunderings” at Mount Sinai. Our 
peasantry still remain in many respects in 
an early stage of society. Hence they re- 
tain so many of those primitive words, lan- 

uage-marks, by which we may measure the 
flow and ebb of our language. On the 
other hand, our artificial life in large towns 
is emasculating dur speech. The strong 
metaphor has become faded. The colour is 
washed out with rose-water. Like Chau- 
cer’s friar, we lisp from wantonness. How 
differently each grade of society speaks may 
be seen in the fact that in the east of Lon- 
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don “rooms” are always advertised, to- 
wards Holborn “lodgings,” but west of 
Regent Street nothing shorter than “ apart- 
ments” would seem to let. 

Most certainly the labourer now, more 
than any one else, “ speaks the tongue that 
Shakspeare spake.” Could he, in these 
days of competitive examinations, be tested 
in a knowledge of English, he would assur- 
edly make more marks — we believe that is 
the competitive examination phrase — than 
the clubmen of Pall Mall and the fair dwell- 
ers in Belgravia. How many of our readers 
can tell off-hand what “fat rascals” and 
“batlets” are in Shakspeare? And what 
did the same poet mean by a “ mankind-wo- 
man,” “ a lad of wax,” and “ a thill horse ” ? 
Yet all these terms are now provincialisms, 
and would be recognized as such by many a 
North-country peasant. 

Or take the later English of Milton, and 
we venture to say that few of our readers 
know precisely what Milton intended when, 
on the sixth day of the creation, he says, — 


The grassy clods now calved ; 


or the meaning of “plighted” in the lines 
from Comus : — 


Gay creatures of the element, 
That in the colours of the rainbow live, 
And play i’ the plighted clouds. 


‘Some rustics of our acquaintance would an- 


:swer as Mr. Brockett’s old woman did when 


she was shown a Wycliffe’s Bible, “ Ay, 
that’s the way people used to talk in my 
younger days, before they became so pre- 
cious fine.” 

Nevertheless, the peasant’s English is not 
generally appreciated. He labours just now 


‘under the imputation that in some cases the 


whole of his vocabulary consists of only 
three hundred words. This is stated not 
merely in public lectures and newspapers, 
but by such an authority as Professor Max 
Miiller.* Of course, we should not pre- 
sume to contradict a statement.coming from 
such a source without a far more careful ex- 


-amination than we are able to give. Some 


such favoured abodes of silence may certain- 
ly exist in parts of England; but as far as 


-our experience goes we know no such Cov- 


entries. As a rule, we believe that the 
peasant uses more than that number of 
words with reference only to his daily work. 
Nothing is more startling than the variety 


-of his expressions. Rich as an Italian, he 


* The Science of Language, ist series, 4th edition, 
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revels in diminutives—in “ing,” “let,” 
and “ock.” He teems with synonyms. A 
Derbyshire peasant uses eight different 
terms fora pigsty. Turn to “ hay-making” 
in Barnes and Lewis, and the Teesdale 
Glossary, and each process will be found to 
bear a different name. If, instead of re- 
peating the hackneyed quotation about the 
Norman “beef” and the Saxon “cow,” we 
would collect all the Yorkshire terms for “a 
beast,” remembering with Shakspeare that— 


The steer, the heifer, and the calf, 
Are all called neat, 


we should be rendering some’ justice to the 
richness of provincialisms. 

The real truth is, that instead of the work 
of collecting provincialisms being accom- 

lished, a great deal of it has yet to be done. 

toddart has tabulated a number of glossa- 
ries, but many of them are only so in name. 
Thus Warner’s glossary of Hampshire is ab- 
surdly deficient. The recently printed glos- 
saries of Berkshire and Gloucestershire are 
only scanty lists. Many counties possess 
not even them. The rich district of the 
Trent, and the richer district of the Derby- 
shire Derwent, are both unrepresented. 
Warwickshire, with all its local associations, 
still waits for its glossarist. And the “mon 
who stubbed up Thornaby waiiste” still 
looks for an interpeter. 

Many, too, of those glossaries, on which 
much labour has been expended, will still 
bear supplementing. A curious illustration 
of this occurred to ourselves when lately 
staying in a country village. The ground 
had been twice worked over by two differ- 
ent collectors. The latter, too, had gleaned 
a thousand words, which his predecessor 
had neglected. The spot did not, therefore, 
seem very promising. We, however, in the 
course of a month bagged some hundred 
and fifty new specimens. This gives an av- 
erage of five a day, which may be looked 
upon as very fair sport. We are sorry to 

d that an excellent clergyman and an en- 
ergetic schoolmaster are committing irrepa- 
— mischief by teaching the people to 
read. 

To illustrate, however, what we have 
said about the richness of provincialisms, 
we will take a few specimens. Over and 
over again the peasant uses terms for which 
wehave no synonyms. Thus, a crop of 
grass is known in Devonshire as “ a shear of 
grass,” as opposed to a crop of corn. Rain 
in the Northern counties, when it falls per- 
pendicularly, is said to “ sile down,” as if in 
allusion to its passing through a sieve. In 
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the Southern counties, where oxen are used 
for ploughing, their shoes are called “cues” 
as opposed to horses’ shoes, just as the 
Greeks sometimes seemed to have used x77 
in opposition to 6727. In the Midland 
districts, ears of corn when thrashed are 
known by the appropriate term “ cavvins.” 
For all these terms we have in our literary 
English no synonyms, and can only repre- 
sent them in a more or less roundabout fash- 
ion. But it is in describing the phenomena 
of Nature that the richness of our provin- 
cialisms is fully seen. No one, perhaps, has 
ever walked by the side of a river without 
being struck by those glassy spots, those 
“clear eyes,” as sailors would call them, 
which every now and then appear, especial- 
ly where the current runs deep, though he 
has found himself tongue-tied to express the 
appearance. Poets have overcome the diffi- 
culty by the help of metaphors. Thus 
Browne, in his Masque of Circe and Ulysses, 
sings, — 


Where flowes Lethe without coyle, 
Softly like a stream of oyle. 


And Mr. Tennyson, by the same not over- 
pleasant image, speaks of a bay being “ oily- 
calm.” But the North-country peasant 
knows it by the pure Old-English word keld, 
a fountain, spring, with reference, as it were, 
to the clearness of a well. 

Again, on gusty days, no one can have 
failed noticing how flaws of wind dash along 
the surface of a stream, marking their course 
by black streaks and patches. And here, 
asin the other case, we have no word to 
A. modern pre- 
Raphaelite poet sings, — 


Mark where the passing wind shoots javelin-like 
Its skeleton shadow on the broad-backed wave. 


And the description is singularly minute. 
Most of the poets, however, have described 
it as a curl upon the waters. Ben Jonson 
and Beaumont and Fletcher all use the same 
image. The former speaks of streams 
— with the cold wind,” and the latter 
ori-— 


Winds that fly 
Over the crystal face of smoothest streams, 
Leaving no curl behind them. 


Mr. Tennyson falls into a somewhat similar 
conceit, when, in the Lotos Eaters, he talks 
of “ crisping ripples,” and in the little early 
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older note. Thus in the Lady of Shalot he 
sings of — 


Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Thiough the wave thet runs forever. 


Now the Greeks called the phenomenon 

gpig, connected with gpicow, and the Ro- 

mans horror, and it is this feeling of shud- 

dering which Mr. Tennyson has here so tru- 

ly reproduced. We have no term for the 

appearance in literary English. Sailors at 

sea name it when seen on a larger scale by 

the expressive term“ cat’s-paw.” The North- 

country peasant, however, knows it by the 

name “ acker,” implying, as it were, a space 

ploughed up by the wind. 

And it is especially in reference to natu- 

ral objects that the real poetry of provin- 

cialisms is seen. The peasant, from his oc- 
cupations, is brought into a wholesome con- 
tact with Nature. He does not enjoy only 
her sunshine, but her frosts and storms. 

His eye is trained from childhood to note 
each varying change of the seasons. He is 

the poet whom Marvell imagined, whose 
sun-dial is made of flowers, and whose cal- 
endar is dated by the song of birds. Take, 
‘for instance, his names of flowers. How 
much more beautiful is his simple term 
“ windflower ” than the scientific ‘ anemo- 
ne,” which Tennyson’s “ Northern Farmer ” 
characteristically turns into ‘“ enemies.” 
Both mean precisely the same ; yet there is 
the same difference Letween them that the 
master of masters, Aristotle, observed be- 
tween pododaxrvaoc and épvdpodaxrvaoc. The 
ant christens his flowers after their habits. 
In the Midland counties the common goats- 
beard is his “ nap-at-noon ” and his “ go-to- 
bed-at-noon,” and the star of Bethlehem is 
his “ six-o’clock flower,” from their closing 
their flowers at those times. The scarlet 
pimpernel, from its susceptibility to the 
changes of the weather, is his “ shepherd’s 
dial.” The orchis is his “ cuckoo-flower,” be- 
cause it blossoms when the cuckoo is first 
heard, and the arum, whose leaf is seen still 
earlier, is his “ wake-robin.” Like Hesiod. 
he knows the seasons by these signs. In 
Dorsetshire he calls the haws “the ixy- 
pears,” which, as Mr. Barnes seinniks, is 
scientifically true, as the whitehorn and the 
pear belong to the same order. Mr. Tenny- 
son is not so accurate when, in Aylmer’s 
Field, he sings of — 


The pretty marestail forest, fairy pines. 





ge of the “babbling runnel crispeth,” 
e is, however, far more happy when, 


probably without knowing it, he strikes an" 


— in the Northern counties the common 
wild vetchling is called, from the angles of. 
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its pod, “the angle-berry.” Hall was not 
more observant when he noted — 


The thrice three-angled beach-nut shell, 
Or chestnut’s armed husks, or hid kernell ; 


nor Mr. Tennyson more true, when he sings 
how Katie's hair resembled — 


In gloss and hue the chestnut, when the shell 
Divides threefold to show the fruit within. 


The peasant has, too, like his fellow in 
Germany, jealously preserved all the old 
religious names of our flowers. We cannot 
any longer appreciate their beauty and 
their meaning, when the maiden’s garland 


‘is no longer hung in our churches, nor the 


marigold strewed on her bier. The saint no 
longer protects his flower. Yet some faint 
echo of a religion forever past lingers in 
such words as Lady’s thistle, and Lady’s 
fingers, and Lady-smocks, “ all silver white,” 
as Shakspeare sings. 

He has, too, preserved for us the old 
names by which Shakspeare and Jonson, and 
Beaumont and Fletcher, knew the flowers. 
Such quaint old names as “ Love lies a-bleed- 
ing,” “ Three faces under a hood,” “ Dead 
men’s fingers,” “ Sops in wine,” live only in 
the pages of our Elizabethan dramatists, 
and in the mouths of our rustics. 

So, too, of birds. The peasant christens 
them like his flowers after their habits. 
Novalis, who so frequently says that a poet 
is the truest naturalist, would have been de- 
lighted with his names. And it is the poet 
and the peasant who have loved to treasure 
up the unobserved beauties of nature. He- 
siod notes the spots on the throat of the 
nightingale-thrush. Shakspeare counts them 
in the cowslip-bell. Thus their descriptions 
possess the highest charm — truth. And it 
is in this spirit of minute observation that 
the peasant has named his birds, You 
cannot translate his names. It is like Priot 
translating the Nutbrowne Mayde into the 
ugly elegance of his Henry and Emma. 
Thus in the Northern counties the pied 
wagtail is the “ seed-bird,” from its re-ap- 
re after the winter, in March, when the 

arley is being sown. In the Eastern counties 
the cock-chaffinch is the “ wheatsel bird,” 
from its habit of congregating in flocks about 
harvest time. The common woodpecker, so 
noticeable from its loud cry, and bright green 
plumage, and red head, possesses at least 
half-a-dozen names. Mr. Matthew Arnold 
has very justly praised Maurice de Guérin 
for speaking ot the woodpecker’s laugh. But 
the West-country peasant ages ago called it 
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“yaffingale,” that is, the laugh-singer, and 
the North-countryman the “icol” and the 
“ haho” — names which give the echo of its 
ery. In the Midland counties it is the peas- 
ant’s “rain-bird,” and his “ rain-taberer,” 
because its cry generally forbodes rain, like 
the cry of the raven of old, xépag duBpipea 
Kpatwr, 

It has been often brought as a reproach 
against words formed in a rude state of so- 
ciety that they are too vague. There is some 
truth in the charge, but not so much as has 
been stated. Thus the provincial “ bud- 
bird” of Herefordshire, the bullfinch, when 
translated into German, becomes the night- 
ingale (Sprosser-siinger). On reflection, 
however, the vagueness disappears. The 
first bird is so called because it eats the 
buds, the second because it sings when they 
are bursting. Science, however, cannot at 
present afford to throw high words at pro- 
vincialisms. Too often in her nomenclature 
has she failed to interpret Nature, too often 
only given us the skeleton leaf instead of 
the flower. On the other hand a long list 
of provincialisms might be given, where by 
a word a whole train of associations is arous- 
ed, and the close relationship of all things 
showa. Thus in the North the wryneck is 
called the ‘ cuckoo-maiden,” because its 
song foretells the cuckoo’s approach; whilst 
in the South the tit-lark 1s known as the 
“ butty-lark,” or companion lark, because 
the cuckoo so frequently lays its eggs in 
that bird’s nest. Again Shakspeare harhen 
praised for so accurately painting the mar- 
tin’s “ procreant cradle.” In the same vein, 
however, does the rustic, in different coun- 
ties, call the long-tailed tit the “ oven-bird” 
and the “barrel-bird,” from its making a 
long moss and lichen-woven nest. 

Again, too, it is worth noticing how our 
peasants have recognized in birds the 
“sweet sense of kindred.” The hedge-spar- 
row is still in some parts Isaac. The red- 
breast, as long as the English language lasts, 
will have no other name than Robin, the 
Jean le rouge-gorge of Normandy. The 
house-sparrow is still in many parts Skel- 
ton’s ‘* Philip,” the Philip of the Elizabethan 
dramatists, and of Cartwright. He is evi- 
dently so called from his chirp; and in his 
English provincialism you may find the true 
meaning of Catullus’s pipiabat, and the key 
to several of his European names. 

But the peasant’s names for all animals 
are equally apt and expressive. He has 


wisely preserved what we have carelessly 
thrown away or corrupted. Thus the mole 
is in some counties still Shakspeare’s “ mould- 





warp,” and its movements under ground are 
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called by the good old word “ yedding.” In 
the Midland counties a small brown can- 
tharis is known as “ the sailor,” the poetry 
of which is best seen in Emerson’s descrip- 
tions of a bee — 


Sailor of the atmosphere, 
Swimmer through the waves of air, 
Voyager of light and ypon. 


The bat claims half-a-dozen names. In the 
Eastern counties, from its fluttering, waver- 
ing flight, it is the flittermouse, the German 
Fledermaus, Ben Jonson’s — 


Giddy flittermouse with leathern wings. 


In the South-west it is the rere-mouse, which 
means exactly the same: the Old-English 
hrere-mus, from hreran, to flutter: after 
whom Titania with her fairies hunts — 


Rere-mice with their leathern wings 
To make my small elves coats. 


In Somersetshire it is the leather-mouse, 
and in Devonshire the leather-bird, Ben 
Jonson’s — 


Bat, and ever a bat, a rere-mouse, 
And bird of twilight. 


All these names have been given from close 
observation, and are instinct with the poetry 
of truth. Dr. Adams, in the Transactions 
of the Philological Society, has shown us the 
beauty of the provincial names of insects, 
‘and we sincerely trust that he will extend 
not only the field of his observations, but give 
the public the benefit of his learning and 
taste in some more generally accessible form. 
The value, too, of such provincialisms can- 
not from a philological point of view be 
overrated. The same laws that governed 
the word-building of the Greeks held good 
with our peasantry. And Garnett has 
aptly shown that the Greek words for cat 
(aiAovpoc) and squirrel (oxiovpoc) are found- 
ed on identically the same principles as 
those on which the Norfolk peasant formed 
his provincial term “ lobster” for a stoat. 
Again, the poetry of the peasant is con- 
spicuous in his onomatopoetic words. He 
possesses a series of imitative sounds for the 
cries of various animals. In the Northern 
counties the whinnying of a foal is repre- 
sented by “wicker.” Cattle are said to 
“ blore,” and sheep “rout.” But there is no 
use filling up a page with words which any 
ploughboy can give with far more native 
grace than we can. He is, too, in his names 


winchat is called from its note “ eutic.” And 
“ spinc,” on whose derivation so much learn- 
ing has been wasted, is simply formed from 
the cry of the chaffinch, which in some 
counties is also called “ pink.” Many a der- 
ivation of this kind may be solved by a morn- 
ing’s walk in the country. 
There is, too, a remarkable class of words 
expressive of the sounds of rain and wind, and 
the falling of water, used only amongst the 
eee. Thus, to express the sound that 
avid heard — “ the sound of a going in the 
tops of the mulberry trees” (2 Samuel v. 
24,) —the West-countryman says the wind 
“hoois,” and the North-countryman that 
“it soughs.” The latter word is used by 
Chaucer; but two modern poets have also 
felt its aptness and beauty. In the Excur- 
sion, Wordsworth sings of “ the pine-wood’s 
steady sough,” and in one of his earlier 
poems Tennyson sings of — 


The wavy swell of the soughing reeds. 


And the way in ‘which the peasant ap- 
plies other onomatopoetic words to describe 
natural facts is not less remarkable. We 
have heard rustics say of rain and hail and 
streams that they “hissed,” of lightning 
that “ it fizzed again,” and of the sea-foam, 
on a rough day, that “it frizzled again.” 
Such expressions of course present a very 
shabby appearance by the side of such glo- 
rious epithets and ringing terminations as 
hxnecoa and roAvddAoicBo which Homer would 
have applied to such phenomena. But the 
same truth underlies both. The hissing hail 
of our peasants well conveys in its way what 
Mr. Tennyson means when in Sir Galahad 
he says : — 


The tempest crackles on the leads, 

And, ringing, spins from brand and mail, 
But o’er the dark a glory spreads 

And gilds the driving hail. 


Which is exactly the same as Virgil’s 


Tam multa in tectis crepitans salit horrica 
grando. 


And the hiss of the rain explains Shaks- 
eare’s “shower singing in the wind,” and 
indar’s ¢piccovrec duBpo.. And the fizz of 

the lightning is exactly equivalent to Words- 

worth’s expression, 


I saw the crackling flashes drive. 


It is easy enough to laugh. Jeffrey ridiculed 





of birds a second Aristophanes. Thus the 





Wordsworth’s excellent epithet “ whizzing’ 
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applied to a quoit. | Doubtless its effect is 
poor when compared with the majesty of 


Aetvi) dé Kdayyh yéver’ dpyvpeow Bwio. 


But then the poet is describing, not a God 
shooting with a silver bow, but a dalesman 
hurling aquoit. And so our peasant’s ex- 
pressions of “ fizzing,” and “ frizzling,” and 
“hissing,” when applied to the grand 
and awful manifestations of nature, at first 
sight appear ridiculous. But there are two 
ways of treating a subject. The poets them- 
selves shall answer. Our first quotation 
shall be from Fletcher, who makes a mad- 
man say — 


Blow, blow, thou west wind, 
Blow till thou rive, and make the rea run roar- 


ing, 
T’ll hiss it down again with a bottle of ale. 
The next shall be from Shelley’s Alastor: 


A pine, 
Rock-rooted, stretched athwart the vacancy 
Its swinging boughs, to each inconstant blast 
Yielding one only response, at each pause 
In most familiar cadence with the howl, 
The thunder, and the hiss of homeless streams. 


Here the peasant’s expression comes out 
in all its full force. 

The peasant’s metaphors, too, are redolent 
with poetry. In the Midland counties he talks 
of “the winter of the blackthorn,” meaning 
the rough cold weather which visits us early 
in April, when the earliest blackthorn-blos- 
som is mingled with the latest snows. So. 
too, autumn is still “ the fall,” so aptly used 
by Tennyson in his Northern Farmer, and 
the end of life is the “sere of life,” Shaks- 
peare’s “sere and yellow leaf.” In York- 
shire it is “ the chair-day.” And of all the 
metaphors upon old age which Aristotle 
has given us in his Poetics, and which indus- 
trious commentators have piled up in the 
notes, none is more striking. Tn some 
counties the latter part of the day is the 
“edge of dark,” which is doubly beautiful 
when applied to the end of life, “ the going 
home,” as it is called in Yorkshire. In some 
respects provincialisms form. the unwritten 
poems of a nation. They contain the germs 
of poetry. Thus in the North-western coun- 
ties the peasant talks of “ a plume of trees.” 
Marvell showed his taste and sense of beau- 
ty by setting the expression in his verse, 


Upon its crest, this mountain grave, 
A plume of aged trees does wave. 
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Mr. Ruskin has been rightly praised for 
applying such a bold yet true metaphor as 
“arm-holes” to those pits which are scoop- 
ed under the branches at the point where 
they leave the tree. The same praise should 
not be refused to the North-countryman who 
talks of “the clough” of the tree, literally 
the valley, the cleft, where the branches 

art. The peasant’s terms are full of grace. 
ater-lilies in the North are “ water-bells,” 
and corn-ears in Northamptonshire are 
“corn-bells.” The moon, in Devonshire, 
does not change, but “tines,” that is, closes 
her light, just in the same way that —e 
says she “swoons.” In Derbyshire the wind, 
when it eddies into any nook, is said to 
“ bosom in;” and a mountain-range, which 
encloses a valley, to “wing round” it. In 
Yorkshire old wood pierced with holes is 
termed “bee-sucken.” Evening, in the 
Eastern counties, is called “crow-time,” 
from the rooks then flocking homeward. In 
the North, ponds are said to be “mossed 
over,” when covered with Shakspeare’s 
“green mantle of the stagnant pool.” You 
may cull posies of such words. 

In fact, the phrases of our old poets now 
linger only in the mouths of our peasants. 
The echo of Piers Plowman’s voice still 
rings not so very far off from his own Mal- 
vern Hills. The proverbs in Chaucer may 
still be met in the North. Shakspeare’s 
flowers are still, in his native county, called 
by the names which he called them. Ben 
Jonson’s “knots,” or “buddings of the 
spring,” are not forgotten in Devonshire. 
Milton’s “rathe primrose” is still under- 
stood in Wiltshire. In the Northern coun- 
ties his “spring,” for a grove, and his 
“ swink’t labourer,” are both known ; whilst 
in Oxfordshire the shepherd still tells his 
“tale” of sheep, and in Northampton- 
shire — 


The star that bids the shepherd fold, 


is still known as “ the shepherd's lamp.” 
These things prove at least the strength 
and stability of the English language, and 
the affectionate feelings with which the 
pene clings to those homely sounds which 
is forefathers used. But many of our 
most expressive terms are fast dying. That 
fine word, “ knoll,” used with an 4 effect 
by the Queen to Theseus in the Two Noble 
Kinsmen — 


Remember that your fame 
Knolls in the ear o’ the world, 


retains its charm only, perhaps, among our 
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Roman Catholic peasantry. Shakspeare’s 
“herb o’ grace” is in many parts sadly 
corrupted, and hardly recognizable under 
the form “herby-grass.” Some have. al- 
together perished: Fletcher’s “ Lady- 
loves,” that is, fox-gloves, “le gant de 

otre Dame,” are lost. Day by day, too, 
they will go.‘ As schools are built and 
schoolmasters increase, so will the old-world 
words perish in the struggle with the new. 
We say, schoolmasters, for the old village 
dame was in herself'a chronicle of word- 
lore. Yet so it must be. The wheel of 
necessity crushes words like all other things 
to pieces. They, too, are governed by the 
law which evolves progress out of destruc- 
tion. 

In the meantime, however, it is pleasant 
to go forth into some of the quiet nooks 
which may be found in the Midland and 
Northern counties, and hear such primitive- 
sounding words as “bell-house” for tower, 
“wall-root” for the bottom of a wall, 
“ hand-stocking” for: mitten, “ nail-passer ” 
for gimlet, and “ overtune” for the burden 
of a song;—to come upon, as in Devon- 
shire, such a primitive word as “ gusan- 
ehick” for gosling, or; as in Gloucester- 
shire, “furse pig” for hedgehog — Shaks- 

are’s hedge-pig. Pleasant indeed is it 
in these days to escape from the flash of 
the fast novelist and the slang of the press- 
man, and meet such good Old-English 
plurals as ‘‘ peazen” for peas, and “ been” 
for bees, and “shoon” for shoes, used by 
Keats. 

Such words have an antique grace of their 
own. They smack of Eld. We hardly 
require Aristotle to refute Bryso, and to 
insist on the necessity of employing apt 
and beautiful words. Words are, in fact, 
the colours by which an author paints his 
—. And the colour which he uses 

etrays the man. In our day the exigen- 
cies of science, of commerce, the.require- 
ments of modern life, the new thoughts, 
the new feelings, to which progress gives 
birth, are in one sense expanding, and in 
another restricting, the meaning of words. 

Our language requires both enrichin 
and purifying. And we can best do this 
by drawing on our rich mines of dialects. 
They still fortunately furnish us with an 
armoury by which we may hold our own 
against all the hideous hybridisms which 
are invading us. 

No one needs to be told how much the 
translation of the Bible, and Shakspeare, 
have done to arrest the decay of home- 
sprung words. And one of the few healthy 
signs of the day in literature is the man- 


ner in which Mr. Tennyson has drawn from 
the common well of vulgar speech. His 
early poems were marked ‘by a delicate use 
of provincialisms, some of which we have 

uoted. The power was again seen in the 
Tayls of the King, but is most conspicuous 
in his last work. We speak not of the 
genuine Lincolnshire dialect of the North- — 
ern Farmer, but of Aylmer’s Field, where 
provincialisms would at first sight seem out 
of place. Yet to them the descriptive 
passages owe some of their chief beauties. 
Thus we read of cottages which in late 
summer — 


Were parcel-bearded with the traveller’s joy, 
In autumn parcel ivy-clad. , 

The Elizabethan poets used the word 
“parcel” in the same way, and some thirty 
years ago various attempts were made to 
revive it; but except in a technical sense, 
we believe it is now restricted to the lower 
orders. Again Mr. Tennyson has rightly 
poached the word “‘ conies” from the same 
class. He has, too,-re-introduced the good 
old common name for kestrel, and with a 
touch of nature tells how Sir Aylmer 
pauses — 


For about as long 
As the wind-hover hangs in balance. 


Every one who has ever watched the kes- 
trel hanging poised in the air, perhaps 
above some field-mouse, knows the truth- 
fulness of the name, which finds a parallel 
in the Welch “ cudyll y gwint.” Mr. Rus- 
kin somewhere speaks about “swallows 
leaning against the wind,” but the provin- 
cial name of the kestrel is quite as vivid as 
that description. With it may be com- 
pared another local name, “ stand-gale,” 
and also “ crutch-tail,” formerly applied to 
akite, both equally descriptive of the birds. 
But Mr. Tennyson has yet more to tell us 
about the habits of hawks. For instance, 
take the following landscape, when Sir 
Aylmer’s hall is pulled down, — 


And the broad woodland parcelled into farms, 
And where the two contrived their daughter’s 


good 
Lies the hawk’s cast. © 


The last word we know well as a Lincoln- 
shire term for the pellets of indigestible food 
which owls and hawks throw up. In the 
High Peak of Derbyshire the more expres- 
sive term “ hawk’s-cud ” is used. 





We will not stop over the words “ burr,” 
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for the seed-vessel of the burdock, used by 
Shakspeare; nor “ Martin’s summer,” also 
used by Shakspeare; nor “ pock-pitten,” 
though we perhaps like the form “ pock-fret- 
ten” better, —all of them used with a po- 
et’s nice sence of fitness. We will rather 
dwell on the picture of Leoline and Edith, 
how 


With her he dipt 
Against the rush of the air in the prone swing, 
Made blossum-ball or daisy chain. 


Blossom-ball, if it be not a provincialism, of 
which we are not sure, is evidently formed 
after the West-country “cowslip-ball,” the 
“ tisty-tosty ball” of Dorsetshire and Som- 
ersetshire, which children yearly make. 
Ben Jonson uses a somewhat similar word 
for the downy globe of the dandelion, and 
sings that Earine’s footstep is so light that 
it will not bend a blade of grass, 


Nor shake the downy blow-ball from his stalk. 


Again, take the picture of Sir Aylmer, 
who — 

When dawn 
Aroused the black republic on his elms, 
Sweeping the froth-fly from the fescue brush’d 
Thro’ the dim meadow. 


“ Fescue,” though a Romance word, and 
formerly in common use, is now decidedly a 
provincialism, and we have to thank Mr. 
Tennyson for restoring us the castaway. 
“ Froth-fly” we do not remember to have 
met as a provincialism. It sounds like one, 
and is more expressive than the common 
word “brock.” If it be Mr. Tennyson's 
own coinage, we must congratulate him on 
forming a word so true in its analogy. 

We think that we have now shown, as 
far as a slight sketch would permit, not only 
the vigour and the life that colour our pro- 
vincialisms, but also how in the hands of a 
poet they may be made to yield fresh beau- 
ty. Many of them still wait to be taken 
up. The ees of science will ab- 
sorb some. The special use of “ forecast,” 


aterm which never died out in the Mid-| 


land counties, with reference to the weath- 
er, is a good instance how a forgotten word 
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may be rendered serviceable. But Science, 
as a rule, makes her own words. To the 
pa must the care of our provincialisms be 
eft. He alone possesses the instinct to per- 
ceive which must be kept, which rejected. 
And he must choose them, on the one hand, 
from no sentimental feeling; nor, on the 
other, from any Dryasdust prejudice, but 
simply because he finds them the most ex- 
pressive and the most beautiful. If he 
chooses them from any other reason he will 
only be the resurrectionist, instead of the 
Prometheus of words. Clare, for instance, 
possessed a far wider knowledge of provin- 
cialisms than Mr. Tennyson, but he knew 
not how to make a proper use of his riches. 
His verse is consequently only encumbered 
| by them, and has sunk from the high pur- 
| poses of poetry to become simply an object 
of interest to the philologist and the county 
historian. 

And never had we more need of fresh 
life and vigour in our poetry than at the 
present moment. Ouw Muses have emigrat- 
ed from the woody heights of Parnassus 
and the springs of Hippocrene into May- 
fair. Poetry, instead of being an oak of 
the forest, nurtured by the wind and the 
rain, is now a plant forced in the hot air of 
drawing-rooms. The manliness of tone, 
which so stamped itself upon our Elizabe- 
than dramatists, seems in danger of dying. 
Those great poets mixed with the crowd, 
wrestled with a thousand ills, and thypve 
upon misfortunes, which would overwhelm 
the modern minstrel. One was a brick- 
mason, one a parish-clerk, and the greatest 
the son of a butcher. Their plays are full 
of life, of its stern trials, such as the poor 
only know, reflect man’s passions and joys 
and aspirations, and, above all, are written 
in strong homely English. And yet upon 
mere words poetry of course does not de- 
pend. You may use the most beautiful 
words, as a limner the most beautiful colours, 
| and still produce only a daub. For poetry 
comes only out of a high, earnest life, puri- 
‘fied by discipline, and fortified by reason in 
the essential goodness of things, and then 
comes only at those rare intervals when 














‘Our great good parts put wings into our souls. 
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READ BY DR. 0. W. HOLMES AT THE COM- 
MEMORATION DINNER AT HARVARD. 


Four summers coined their golden light in 
leaves, 
Four wasteful autumns flung them to the 


gale, 
Four wiaters wore the shroud the tempest 
. weaves, 
™, fourth wan April wept o’er hill. and 
vale ; 


And still the war-clouds scowled on sea and 
land, 
With the red gleams of battle staining through, 
When lo! as parted by an angel’s hand, 
They open, and the heavens again are blue! 


Which is the dream, the present or the past ? 
The night of anguish or the joyous morn ? 

The long, long years with horrors overcast, 
Or the sweet promise of the day new-born ? 


Tell us, O father, as thine arms enfold 
Thy belted first born in their fast embrace, 
Murmuring the prayer the patriarch breathed 
of old, — , 
“ Now let me die, for I have seen thy face!” 


Tell us, O mother, —nay, thou canst not speak, 
But thy fond eyes shail answer, brimmed with 
joY,— 
Press thy mute lips against the sun-browned 
cheek, 
Is this a phantom, —thy returning boy ? 


Tell us, O maiden, —ah, what canst thou tell 
That Nature’s record is not first to teach, — 
The open volume all can read so well, 
With its twin rose-hued pages full of speech ? 


And ye who mourn your dead, —how sternly 
true : 
The cruel hour that wrenched their lives 
away, 
Shadowed with sorrow’s midnight vale for you, 
For them the dawning of immortal day! 


Dream. like these years of conflict, not a dream ! 
Death, ruin, ashes tell the awful tale, 
Read by the flaming war-track’s lurid gleam : 
_ No ae but truth that turns the nations 
pale 


For on the pillar raised by martyr hands 
Burns the rekindled beacon of the right, 
Sowing its seeds of fire o’er all the lands, — 

Thrones look a century older in its light! 


Rome had her triumphs ; round the conqueror’s 
car 
The ensigns waved, the brazen clarions blew, 
And o’er the reeking spoils of bandit war 
With outspread wings the cruel eagles flew ; 


Arms, treasures, captives, kings in clanking 
chains 
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Urged on by trampling cohorts bronzed and 
scarred, ; : 
And wild-eyed wonders snared on Libyan plains, 
Lion and ostrich and camelopard. 


Vain all that pretors clutched, that consuls 
brought, : 
When Rome’s returning legions crowned 
their lord ; 
Less than the least brave deed these hands have 
wrought, 
We clasp, unclenching from the bloody sword. 


Theirs was the mighty work that seers foretold ; 
They know not half their glorious toil has 
won, 
For this is Heaven’s same battle, — joined of old 
When Athens fought for us at Marathon ! 


Behold a vision none hath understood ! 
The breaking of the Apocalyptic seal ; 
Twice rings the summons. — Hail and fire, and 
blood! 
Then the third angel blows his trumpet-peal. 


Loud wail the dwellers on the myrtled coasts, 
The green savannas swell the maddened cry, 
And with a yell from all the demon hosts 
Falls the great star called Wormwood from 
the sky! 


Bitter it mingles with the poisoned flow 
Of the warm rivers winding to the shore, 
Thousands must drink the waves of death and 
woe, ‘ 
But the star Wormwood stains the heavens 
no more! 


Peace smiles at last; the Nation calls her sons 
To sheathe the sword; her battle-flag she 
furls, 
Speaks in glad thunders from unshotted guns, 
And hides her rubies under milk-white pearls. 


O ye that fought for freedom, living, dead, 
ne sacred host of God’s anointed Queen, 
For every holy drop your veins have shed 
We breathe a welcome to our bowers of 
green! 


Welcome, ye living! from the foeman’s gripe 
Your country’s banner it was yours to wrest, — 
Ah, many a forehead shows the banner-stripe, 
And stars, once crimson, hallow many a 
breast. 


And ye, pale heroes, who from glory’s bed 
Mark when your old battalions form in line, 
Move in their marching ranks with noiseless 


tread, 
And shape unheard the evening countersign, 


Come with your comrades, the returning brave 
Shoulder to shoulder they await you here; 
These lent the life their martyr-brothers gave, — 

Living and dead alike forever dear ! 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
FATHER AND SONS. 


THINGS were not going on any better at 
Hamley Hall. Nothing had occurred to 
change the state of dissatisfied feeling into 
which the squire and his eldest son had re- 
spectively fallen; and the long continuance 
merely of dissatisfaction is sure of itself to 
deepen the feeling. Roger did all in his 
— to bring the father and son together ; 

ut sometimes wondered if it would not 
have been better to leave them alone; for 
they were falling into the habit of respec- 
tively making him their confidant, and so 
defining emotions and opinions which would 
have had less distinctness if they had been 
unexpressed. There was little enough re- 
lief in the daily life at the Hall to help them 
all to shake off the gloom; and it even told 
on the health of both the squire and Os- 
borne. The squire became thinner, his skin 
as well as his clothes began to hang loose 
about him, and the freshness of his colour 
turned to red streaks, till his cheeks looked 
like Eardiston pippins, instead of resembling 
“a Katherine pear on the side that’s next 
the sun.” Rover thought that his father 
sate indoors and smoked in his study more 
than was good for him, but it had become 
ditlicult to get him far afield; he was too 
much afraid of coming across some sign of 
the discontinued drainage works, or being 
irritated afresh by the sight of his depreciat- 
ed timber. Osborne was rapt up in the 
idea of arranging his poems for the press, 
and so working out his wish for independ- 
ence. What with daily writing to his wife 
—taking his letters himself to a distant 

ost-office, and receiving hers there — touch- 
ing up his sonnets, &c., with fastidious care, 
and oceasionally giving himself the pleasure 
of a visit to the Gibsons, and enjoying the 
society of the two pleasant girls there, he 
found little time for being with his father. 
Indeed Osborne was too self-indulgent or 
“sensitive.” as he termed it, to bear well 
with the squire’s gloomy fits, or too frequent 
querulousness. The consciousness of his se- 
cret, too, made Osborne uncomfortable in 
his father’s presence. It was very well for 
all parties that Roger was not “ sensitive,” 
for, if he had been, there were times when 
it would have been hard to bear little spurts 
of domestic tyranny, by which his father 
strove to assert his power over both his sons. 
One of these occurred very soon after the 
night of the Hollingford charity-ball. 

Roger had induced his father to come out 
with him; and the squire had, on his son’s 
suggestion, taken with him his long uaused 





spud. The two had wandered far afield; 
perhaps the elder man had found the unwont- 
ed length of exercise too much for him, for, 
as he approached the house, on his return, 
he became what nurses call in children 
“fractious,” and ready to turn on his com- 
panion for every remark he made. Roger 
understood the case by instinct, as it were, 
and bore it all with his usual sweetness of 
temper. They entered the house by the 
front door; it lay straight on their line of 
march. On-the old cracked yellow-marble 
slab, there lay a card with Lord Hollingford’s 
name on it, which Robinson, evidently on 
the watch for their return, hastened out of 
his pantry to deliver to Roger. 

“ His lordship was very sorry not to see 
you, Mr. Roger, and his a. left a note 
for you. Mr. Osborne took it, I think, when 
he passed through. I asked his lordship if 
he would like to see Mr. Osborne, who was 
indoors, as I thought. But his lordship said 
he was pressed for time, and told me to make 
his excuses.” 

“Didn’t he ask for me?” growled the 
squire. 

“No, sir; I can’t say as his lordship did. 
He would never have thought of Mr. Os- 
borne, sir, if I hadn’t named him. It was 
Mr. Roger he seemed so keen after.” 

“ Very odd,” said the squire. Roger said 
nothing, although he naturally felt some 
curiosity. He went into the drawing-room, 
not quite aware that his father was follow- 
ing him. Osborne sate at a table near the 
fire, pen in hand, looking over one of his 
poems, and dotting the 7s, crossing the ?’s, 
and now and then pausing over the altera- 
tion of a word. 

“Oh, Roger!” he said, as his brother 
came in, “here’s been Lord Hollingford 
wanting to see you.” 

“ I know,” replied Roger. 

“ And he’s left a note for you. Robinson 
tried to persuade him it was for my father, 
so he’s added a ‘junior’ (Roger Hamley 
Esq., junior) in pencil.” » The squire was in 
the room by this time, and what he had 
overheard rubbed him up still more the 
wrong way. Roger took his unopened note 
and read it. 

“ What does he say ?” asked the squire. 

Roger handed him the note. It contained 
an invitation to dinner to meet M. Geoffroi 
St. H., whose views on certain subjects Rog- 
er had been advocating in the article Lord 
Hollingford had spoken about to Molly,: 
when he danced with her at the Hollingford 
ball. M. Geoffroi St. H. was in England 
now, and was expected to pay a visit at the 
Towers in the course of the following week. 
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He had expressed a wish to meet the author 
of the paper which had already attracted the 
attention of the French comparative anat- 
omists; and Lord Hollingford added a 
few words as to his own desire to make the 
acquaintance of a neighbour whose tastes 
were so similar to his own; and then fol- 
lowed a civil message from Lord and Lady 
Cumnor. 

Lord Hollingford’s hand was cramped and 
rather illegible. The squire could not read 
it all at once, and was enough put out to 
decline any assistance in deciphering it. 
At last he made it out. 

“So my lord lieutenant is taking some 
notice of the Hamleys at last. The election 
is coming on, is it? But I can tell him 
we're not to be got so easily. I suppose 
this trap is set for you, Osborne ? hat’s 
this you've been writing that the French 
mounseer is so taken with ?” 

“It is not me, sir!” said Osborne. “ Both 
note and call are for Roger.” 

“I don’t understand it,” said the squire. 
““ These Whig fellows have never done their 
duty by me; not that I want it of them. 
The Duke of Debenham used to pay the 
Hamleys a respect due to ’em —the oldest 
landéwners in the county — but since he 
died, and this shabby Whig lord has suc- 
ceeded him, I’ve never dined at the lord 
lieutenant’s — no, not once.” 

“ But I think, sir, ’'ve heard you say Lord 
Cumnor used to invite you, — only you did 
not choose to go,” said Roger. 

“Yes. What d’ye mean by that? Do 
you suppose I was going to desert the prin- 
ciples of my family, and curry favor of the 
Whigs? No! leave that'to them. They 
can ask the heir of the Hamleys fast enough 
when a county election is coming on.” 

_ “I tell you, sir,” said Osborne, in the ir- 
ritable tone he sometimes used when his fa- 
ther was particularly unreasonable, “ it is 
not me Lord Hollingford is inviting; it is 
Roger. Roger is making himself known for 
what he is, a first-rate fellow,” continued 
Osborne —a sting of self-reproach mingling 
with his generous pride in his brother— 
“and he is getting himself a name; _ he’s 
been writing about these new French theo- 
ries and discoveries, and this foreign savant 
very naturally wants to make his acquaint- 
ance, and so Lord Hollingford asks him to 
dine. It’s as clear as can be,” lowering his 
tone, and addressing himself to Roger, ‘it 
has nothing to do with politics, if my father 
would but see it.” 

Of course the squire heard this little aside 
with the unlucky uncertainty of hearing 
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deafness; and its effect on him was per- 
ceptible in the increased acrimony of his 
next speech. 

“You young men thihk you know every 
thing. I tell you it’s a palpable Whig trick. 
And what business has Roger — if it is Rog- 
er the man wants —to go currying favour 
with the French? In my day we were 
content to hate ’em and to lick’em. But 
it’s just like your conceit, Osborne, setting 
yourself up to say it’s your younger brother 
they’re asking, and not you; I tell you, it’s 
1 They think the eldest son was sure to 

called after his father, Roger — Roger 
Hamley, junior. It’s as plain as a pike-staff. 
They know they can’t catch me with chaff, 
but ‘they’ve got up this French dodge. 
What business had you to go writing about 
the French, Roger? Ishould have thought 
you were too sensible to take any notice of 
their fancies and theories; but if it is you 
they’ve asked, I’ll not have you going and 
meeting these foreigners at a Whig house. 
They ought to have asked Osborne. | He’s 
the representative of the Hamleys, if I’m 
not; and they can’t get me, let them try 
ever so. Besides, Osborne has got a bit of 
the mounseer about him, which he caught 
with being so fond of going off to the Con- 
tinent, instead of coming back to his good 
old English home.” 

He went on repeating much of what he 
had said before, till he left the room. Os- 
borne had kept on replying to his unreason- 
able grumblings, which had only added to 
his anger; and as soon as the squire had 
fairly gone, Osborne turned to Roger, and 
said, — 

“Of course you'll go, Roger? ten to one 
he’ll be in another mind to-morrow.” 

“No,” said Roger, bluntly enough — for 
he was extremely disappointed’; “1 won’t 
run the chance of vexing him. I shall re- 
fuse.” 

“ Don’t be such a fool!” exclaimed Os- 
borne. “ Really, my father is too unreason- 
able. You heard how he kept contradicting 
himself; and such a man as you to be kept 
under like a child by” — 

“Don’t let us talk any more about it, Os- 
borne,” said Roger, writing away fast. 
When the note was written, and sent off, 
he came and put his hand caressingly on 
Osborne’s shoulder, as he sate pretending to 
read, but in reality vexed with both his fa- 
ther and his brother, though on very differ- 
ent grounds. 

“ How go the poems, old fellow? I hope 
they’re nearly ready to bring out.” 

“No, they’re not; and if it were not for 
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which is a characteristic of the beginning of 





the money, I shouldn’t care if they were 
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never published. What’s the use of fame, | Mrs. Townshend did no more than her duty 
if one mayn’t reap the fruits of it ?” in immediately sending Aimée back to 
“ Come, now, we'll have no more of that ;} Metz, where she had first met with her, and 
let’s talk about the money. I shall be going | where such relations as remained to the girl 
up for my fellowship examination next| might be supposed to be residing. But, al- 
week, and then we'll lens a purse in com-| together, she knew so little of the kind of 
mon, for they'll never think of not giving | people or life to which she was consigning 
me a fellowship now I'm senior wrangler. sor deposed protégée, that Osborne, after 
I’m short enough myself at present, and I | listening with impatient indignation to the 
don’t like to bother my father; but when | lecture which Mrs. Townshend gave him 
I'm Fellow, you shall take me down to Win- | when he insisted on seeing her in order to 
chester, and introduce me to the litile wife.” | learn what had become of his love, that the 
“It will be a month next Monday since I| young man set off straight for Metz in hot 
left her,” said Osborne, laying down his pa-| haste, and did not let the grass grow under 
pers and gazing into the fire, as if by so do-| his feet until he had made Aimée his wife. 
ing he could call up her imaye. “In her| All this had occurred the previous autumn, 
letter this morning she bids me give you| and Roger did not know of the step his 
such a pretty message. It won’t bear trans-| brother had taken until it was irrevocable. 
lating into English; you must read it for| Then came the mother’s death, which, be- 
yourself,” continued he, pointing out a line | sides the simplicity of its own overwhelming 
or two in a letter he drew out of his pocket. | sorrow, brought with it the loss of the kind, 
Roger suspected that one or two of the | tender mediatrix, who could always soften 
words were wrongly spelt; but their pur-| and turn bis father’s heart. It is doybtful, 
port was so gentie and loving, and had such | however, if even she could have succeeded 
a touch of simple, respectful gratitude in| in this, for the squire looked high, and over 
them, that he could not help being drawn | high, for the wife of his heir; he detested 
afresh to the little unseen sister-in-law, | all foreigners, and over-more held all Roman 
whose acquaintance Osborne had made by | Catholics in dread and abomination some- 
helping her to look for some missing article | thing akin to our ancestors’ hatred of witch- 
of the children’s, whom she was taking for | craft. All these prejudices were strength- 
their daily walk in Hyde Park. For Mrs. | ened by his grief. Argument would always 
Osborne Hamley had been nothing more | have glanced harmless away off his shield of 
than a French bonne, very pretty, very | utter unreason; but a loving impulse, in a 
—— and very much tyrannized over| happy moment, might have softened his 
y the rough little boys and girls she had in | heart to what he most detested in the for- 
charge. She was a little orphan-girl, who | mer days. -But the happy moments came 
had charmed the heads of a travelling Eng- | not now, and the loving impulses were trod- 
lish family, as she had brought madame some | den down by the bitterness of his frequent 
articles of lingerie at an hotel; and she had | remorse, not less than by his growing irrita- 
been hastily engaged by them as bonne to | bility; so Aimée lived solitary in the little 
their children, partly as a pet and plaything | cottage near Winchester in which Osborne 
herself, partly because it would be so good | had installed her when she first came to 
for the children to learn French from a na-| England as his wife, and in the dainty fur- 
tive (of Alsace!) By and by her mistress | nishing of which he had run himself so 
cease to take any particular notice of| deeply into debt. For Osborne consulted 
Aimée in the bustle of London and London | his own fastidious taste in his purchases 
gaicty ; but though feeling more and more | rather than her simple childlike wishes and 
forlorn in a strange land every day, the | wants, and looked upon the little French- 
French girl strove hard to do her duty.| woman rather as the future mistress of 
One touch of kindness, however, was enough | Hamley Hall than as the wife of a man who 
to set the fountain gushing; and she and | was wholly dependent on others at present. 
Osborne naturally fell into an ideal state of He had chosen a southern county as being 
love, to be rudely disturbed by the indigna-|far removed from those midland shires 
tion of the mother, when accident discovered | where the name of Hamley of Hamley was 
to her the attachment existing between her | well and widely known; for he did not wish 
children’s bonne and a young man of an en-| his wife to assume only for a time a name 
tirely different class. Aimée answered truly | which was not justly and legally her own. 
to all her mistress’s questions; but no world- | In all these arrangements he had willingly . 
ly wisdom, nor any lesson to be learnt from | strived to do his full duty by her ; and she re- 
another’s experience, could in the least dis- | paid him with passionate devotion and ad- 


turb her entire faith in her lover. Perhaps; miring reverence. If his vanity had met 
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with a check, or his worthy desires for col- 
lege honours had been disappointed, he 
knew where to go for a comforter; one who 

oured out praise till her words were choked 
in her throat by the rapidity of her thoughts, 
and who poured out the small vials of her 
indignation on every one who did not ac- 
knowledge and bow down to her husband’s 
merits. If she ever wished to go to the 
chateau — that was his home — and to be 
introduced to his family, Aimée never hinted 
a word of it to him. Only she did yearn, 
and she did plead, for a little more of her 
husband’s company ; and the good reasons 
which had convinced her of the necessity of 
his being so much away when he was pres- 
ent to urge them, failed in their efficacy when 
she tried to reproduce them to herself in his 
absence. 

The afternoon of the day on which Lord 
Hollingford had called, Roger was going up- 
stairs, three steps at a time, when, at a 
turn on the landing, he encountered his 
father. It was the first time he had seen 
him since their conversation about the 
Towers’ invitation to dinner. The squire 
stopped his son by standing right in the 
middle of the passage. 

“'Thou’rt going to meet the mounseer, 
my lad?” said he, half as affirmative, half 
as question. 

“ No, sir: I sent off James almost imme- 
diately with a note declining it. I don’t 
care about it— that’s to say, not to signify.” 

“Why did i take me up so sharp, 
Roger?” said his father pettishly. “ You 
all take me up so hastily now-a-days. I 
think it’s hard when a man mustn’t be al- 
lowed a bit of crossness when he’s tired and 
heavy at heart — that I do.” 

“But, father, I should never like to go 
to a house where they had slighted you.” 

“ Nay, nay, lad,” said the squire, bright- 
ening upa little; “I think I slighted them. 
They asked me to dinner after my Lord 
was made lieutenant time after time, but I 
never would go near ‘em. I call that my 
slighting them.” 

And no more was said at the time; but 
the next day the squire again stopped Rog- 
er. 

‘“ T’ve been making Jem try on his livery- 
coat that he hasn’t worn this three or four 
years, — he’s got too stout for it now.” 

“Well, he needn’t wear it, need he ? and 
Dawson’s lad will be glad enough of it, — 
he’s sadly in want of clothes.” . 

“ Ay, ay; but who’s to go with you when 
you call at the Towers? It’s but polite to 
call after Lord What’s-his-name has taken 
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the trouble to come here; and I shouldn’t 
like you to go without a groom.” 

“My dear father! I shouldn’t know what 
to do with a man riding at my back. I 
can find my way tothe stable-yard for my- 
self, or there’ll be some man about to take 
my horse. Don’t trouble yourself about 
that.” 

“Well, you’re not Osborne, to be sure. 
Perhaps it won’t strike ’em as strange for 
you. But you must look up, and hold your 
own, and remember you're one of the 
Hamleys who’ve been on the same land 
for hundreds of years, while they’re but 
trumpery Whig folk who only came into 
the county in Queen Anne’s time.” 


DAUGHTERS. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
RIVALRY. 


For some days after the ball Cynthia 
seemed languid, and was very silent. Mbol- 
ly, who had promised herself fully as much 
enjoyment in talking over the past gaiety 
with Cynthia as in the evening itself, was 
disappointed when she found that all con- 
versation on the subject was rather evaded 
than encouraged. Mrs. Gibson, it is true, 
was ready to go over the ground as many 
times as any one liked ; but her words were 
always like ready-made clothes, and never 
fitted individual thoughts. Anybody might 
have used them, and, with a change of 
proper names, they might have served to 
describe any ball. She repeatedly used 
the same language in speaking about it, 
till Molly knew the sentences and their 
sequence even to irritation. 

“Ah! Mr. Osborne, you should have 
been there! I said to myself many a time 
how you really should have been there — 
you and your brother of course.” 

“T thought of you very often during the 
evening!” 

Did you? Now. that I call very kind 
of you. Cynthia, darling! Do you hear 
what Mr. idence Hamley was saying?” 
as Cynthia came into the room just then. 
“He thought of us all on the evening of 
the ball.” 

“He did better than merely remember 
us then,” said Cynthia, with her soft slow 
smile. ‘We owe him thanks for those 
beautiful flowers, mamma.” 

“Oh!” said Osborne, “you must not 
thank me exclusively. I believe it was my 
thought, but Roger took all the trouble of 
it.” 

“T consider the thought as every thing, 
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said Mrs Gibson. “Thought is spiritual, 
while action is merely material.” 

This fine sentence took the speaker her- 
self by surprise ; and in such conversation 
as was then going on, it is not necessary 
to accurately define the meaning of every- 
thing that is said. 

“Tm afraid the flowers were too late to 
be of much use though,” continued Os- 
borne. “I met Preston the next morning, 
and of course we talked about the ball. I 
was sorry to find he had been beforehand 
with us.” 

“He only sent one nosegay, and that 
was for Cynthia,” said Molly, looking u 
from her work. “ And it did not come till 
after we had received the flowers from 
Hamley.” Molly caught a sight of Cyn- 
thia’s face before she bent down again to 
her sewing. It was scarlet in colour, and 
there was a flash of anger in her eyes. 
Both she and her mother hastened to speak 
as soon as Molly had finished, but Cynthia’s 
voice was choked with passion, and Mrs. 
Gibson had the word. 

“Mr. Preston’s bouquet was just one of 
those formal affairs any one can buy at a 
nursery-garden, which always strike me as 
having no sentiment in them. I would far 
rather have two or three lilies of the valley 
gathered for me by a person I like, than 
the most expensive bouquet that could be 
bought!” 

“Mr. Preston had no business to speak 
as if he had forestalled you,” said Cynthia. 
“Tt came just as we were ready to go, and 
I put it into the fire directly.” 

“Cynthia, my dear love!” said Mrs. 
Gibson (who had never heard of the fate of 
the flowers until now), “ what an idea of 
yourself you will give to Mr. Osborne 

amley; but to be sure, I can quite un- 
derstand it. You inherit my feeling —my 

rejudice — sentimental I grant, against 
hom flowers.” 

Cynthia was silent for a moment; then 
she said, “ I used some of your flowers, Mr. 
Hamley, to dress Molly’s hair. It was a 
great temptation, for the colour so exactly 
matched her coral ornaments; but I be- 
lieve she thought it treacherous to disturb 
the arrangement, so I ought to take all the 
blame on myself.” 

“The arrangement was my brother's, as 
I told you; but I am sure he would have 

referred seeing them in Miss Gibson’s 
air rather than in the blazing fire. Mr. 
Preston comes far the worst off.” Osborne 
was rather amused at the whole affair, and 
would have liked to probe Cynthia’s mo- 
tives a little farther. He did not hear 


“ 
true 





Molly saying in as soft a voice as if she 
were talking to herself, “I wore mine just 
as they were sent,” for Mrs Gibson came 
in with a total change of subject. 

peaking of lilies of the valley, is it 
that they grow wild in Hurst Wood ?. 
It is not the season for them to be in flower 
yet; but when it is, I think we must take a 
walk there — with our luncheon in a basket 
—a little picnic in fact. You'll join us, 
won't you?” turning to Osborne. “I 
think it’s a charming plan! You ‘could 
ride to Hollingford and put up your horse 
here, and we could have a long day in the 
woods and all come home to dinner — din- 
ner with a basket of lilies in the middle of 
the table !” 

“T should like it very much,” said Os- 
borne ; “but I may not be at home. Rog- 
er is more likely to be here, I believe, at 
that time—a month hence.” He was 
thinking of the visit to London to sell his 
poems, and the run down to Winchester 
which he anticipated afterwards— the end 
of May had been the period fixed for this 
pleasure for some time, not merely in his 
own mind, but in writing to his wife. 

“Oh, but you must be with us! “We 
must wait for Mr. Osborne Hamley, must 
not we, Cynthia?” 

“Tm afraid the lilies won’t wait,” replied 
Cynthia. 

“Well, then, we must put it off till dog- 
rose and honeysuckle time. You will be at 
home then, won’t you? or does the London 
season present too many attractions ? ” 

“T don’t exactly know when dog-roses 
are in flower!” 

“ Not know, and you‘a poet? Don’t you 
remember the lines — 


It was the time of roses, 
We plucked them as we passed ?”” 


“Yes; but that doesn’t specify the time 
of year that is the time of roses; and I 
believe my movements are guided more by 
the lunar calendar than the floral. . You 
had better take my brother for your com- 
panion ; he is practical in his love of flow- 
ers, I am only theoretical.” 

“Does that fine word ‘theoretical’ im- 
ply that you are ignorant ?” asked Cynthia. 

“ Of course we shall be happy to’ see 
your brother; but why can’t we have you 
too? Iconfess to a little timidity in the 
presence of one so deep and learned as 
your brother is from all accounts. Give 
me a little charming ignorance, if we must 
call it by that hard word.” 

Osborne bowed. It was very pleasant to 
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him to be petted and flattered, even though 
he knew all the time that it was only flat- 
tery. It was an agreeable contrast to the 
home that was so dismal to him, to come 
to this house, where the society of two 
agreeable girls, and the soothing syrup! of 
their mother’s speeches, awaited him when- 
ever he liked to come. To say nothing 
of the difference that struck upon his 
senses, poetical though he might esteem 
himself, of a sitting-room full of flowers 
and tokens of women’s presence, where all 
the chairs were easy, and all the tables well 
covered with pretty things, to the great 
drawing-room at home, where the draperies 
were threadbare, and the seats uncomforta- 
ble, and no sign of feminine presence ever 
now lent a grace to the stiff arrangement of 
the furniture. Then the meals, light and 
well cooked, suited his taste and delicate 
appetite mush better than the rich and 
heavy viands prepared by the servants at 
the Hall. Shaun was becoming a little 
afraid of falling into the habit of paying too 
frequent visits to the Gibsons (and that, 
not because he feared the consequences of 
his intercourse with the two young ladies ; 
for he never thought of them excepting as 
friends;—the fact of his marriage was 
constantly present to his mind, and Aimée 
too securely enthroned in his heart, for him 
to remember that he might be looked upon 
by others in the light of a possible hus- 
band) ; but the reflection forced itself upon 
him occasionally, whether he was not tres- 
— too often on hospitality which he 
ad at present no means of returning. 

But Mrs. Gibson, in her ignorance of the 
true state of affairs, was secretly exultant 
in the attraction which made him come. so 
often and lounge away the hours in their 
house and garden. She had no doubt that 
it was Cynthia who drew him to the house; 
and if the latter had been a little more ame- 
nable to reason, her mother would have 
made more frequent allusions than she did 
to the crisis which she thought. was ap- 

roaching. But she was restrained by the 
intuitive conviction that if her daughter be- 
came conscious of what was impending, and 
was made aware of Mrs. Gibson’s cautious 
and quiet efforts to forward,the catastrophe, 
the wilful girl would oppose herself to it 
with all her skill and power. As it was, 
Mrs. Gibson trusted that Cynthia’s affec- 
tions would become engaged before she 
knew where she was, and that in that case 
she would not attempt to frustrate her 
mother’s delicate scheming, even though 
she did perceive it. But Cynthia had come 
across too many varieties of flirtation, admi- 
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ration, and even. passionate love, to be for 
@ moment at fault as to the quiet friendly 
nature of Osborne’s attentions. She receiv- 
ed him always as a sister might a brother. 
It was different. when Roger returned from 
his election as Fellow of Trinity. The trem- 
bling diffidence, the hardly suppressed ar- 
dour of his manner, made Cynthia under- 
stand before long with what kind of love she 
had now to deal. She did not put it into so 
many words—no, not even in her secret 
heart —but she recognized the difference 
between Roger’s relation to her and Os- 
borne’s long: before Mrs. Gibson found it 
out. Molly was, however, the first to discov- 
er the nature of Roger’s attention. The 
first time they saw him after the ball, it came 
out to her observant eyes. Cynthia had not 
been looking well since that evening; she 
went slowly about the house, pale and 
heavy-eyed; and, fond as she usually was 
of exercise and the free fresh air, there was 
hardly any persuading her now to go out 
for a walk. Molly watched this fading with 
tender anxiety, but to all her questions as 
to whether she had felt over-fatigued with 
her dancing, whether anything had occur- 
red to annoy her, and all such inquiries, she 
replied in languid negatives. Once Molly 
touched on Mr. Preston’s name, and found 
that this was a subject on which Cynthia 
was raw; now, Cynthia’s face lighted up 
with spirit, and her whole body showed her 
ill-suppressed agitation, but she only said a 
few sharp words, expressive of anything 
but kindly feeling towards the gentleman, 
and then bade Molly never to name his 
name to her again. Still, the latter could 
not imagine that he was more than intensely 
distasteful to her friend, as well as to her- 
self; he could not he the cause of Cynthia’s 
resent indisposition. But this indisposition 
asted so many days. without change or mod- 
ification, that even Mrs. Gibson. noticed it, 
and Molly became positively uneasy. Mrs. 
Gibson considered Cynthia’s quietness and 
languor as the natural consequence of 
‘dancing with everybody. who asked her ” 
at the ball. Partners whose names were in 
the “ Red Book”. would not have produced 
half the amount of fatigue, according to 
Mrs. Gibson’s judgment apparently, and if 
Cynthia had been quite well, very probably 
she would have hit. the blot in her mother’s 
speech with one of her touches of sarcasm. 
Then, again, when Cynthia did not rally, 
Mrs. Gibson grew impatient, and accused 
her of being fanciful and lazy; at length, 
and partly. at. Molly’s instance, there came 
an appeal to Mr. Gibson, and a professional 





examination of the supposed invalid which 
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Cynthia hated more than anything, espe- 
cially when the verdict was, that there was 
nothing very much the matter, only a gen- 
eral lowness of tone, and depression of 
health and spirits, which would soon be rem- 
edied by tonics, and, meanwhile, she was 
not to be roused to exertion. 

“If there is one thing I dislike,” said 
Cynthia to Mr. Gibson, after he had pro- 
nounced tonics to be the cure for her pres- 
ent state, “it is the way that doctors have 
of giving tablespoonfuls of nauseous mixtures 
as a certain remedy for sorrows and cares.” 
She laughed up in his face as she spoke ; 
she had always a pretty word and smile for 
him, even in the midst of her loss of spirits. 

“Come! you acknowledge you have 
‘ sorrows ’ by that speech ; we’ll make a bar- 
gain: if you'll tell me your sorrows and 
cares, I'll try and find some other remedy 
for them than giving you what you are 
pleased to term my nauseous mixtures.” 

“No,” said Cynthia, colouring ; “ I never 
said I had sorrows and cares; I spoke gen- 
erally. What should I have a sorrow about 
— you and Molly are only too kind to me,” 
her eyes filling with tears. 

* Well, well, we'll not talk of such gloom 
things, and you shall have some sweet emul- 
sion to disguise the taste of the bitters I shall 
be obliged to fall back upon.” 

“ Please, don’t. If you but knew how I 
dislike emulsions and disguises! I do want 
bitters — and if I sometimes — if I’m obliged 
to—if I am not truthful myself, I do like 
truth in others — at least sometimes.” She 
ended her sentence with another smile, but 
it was rather faint and watery. 

Now the first person out of the house to 
notice Cynthia’s change of look and man- 
ner was Roger Hamley —and yet he did 
not see her until, under the influence of the 
nauseous mixture, she was beginning to re- 
cover. But his eyes were scarcely off her 
during the first five minutes he was in the 
room. All the time he was trying to talk 
to Mrs. Gibson in reply to her civil plati- 
tudes, he was studying Cynthia; and at the 
first convenient pause he came and stood 
before Molly, so as to interpose his person 
between her and the rest of the room; for 
some visitors had come in subsequent to his 
entrance. 

“Molly, how ill your sister is looking ! 
What is it? Has she had advice? You 
must forgive me, but so often those who live 
together in the same house don’t observe the 
first approaches of illness.” 

Now Molly’s love for Cynthia was fast 
and unwavering, but if anything tried it, 
it was the habit Roger had fallen into of 
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always calling Cynthia Molly’s sister in 
speaking to the latter. From any one else 
it would have been a matter of indifference 
to her, and hardly to be noticed ; it vexed 
both ear and heart when Roger used the ex- 
préssion; and there was a curtness of man- 
ner as well as of words in her reply. 

“Oh! she was over-tired by the ball. 
Papa has seen her, and says she will be all 
right very soon.” . 

“] wonder if she wants change of air?” 
said Roger, meditatively. “I wish —I do 
wish we could have her at the Hall; you 
and your mother too, of course. But I 
don’t see how it would be possible — or 
else how charming it would be!” 

Molly felt as if a visit to the Hall under 
such circumstances would be altogether so 
different an affair to all her former ones, 
that she could hardly tell if she should like 
it or not. 

Roger went on, — 

“You got our flowers in time, did you 
not? Ah! you don’t know how often I 
thought of you that evening! And youen- 
joyed it too, didn’t you? — you had plenty 
of agreeable partners, and all that makes a 
first ball delightful? I heard that your 
sister danced every dance.” 

“Jt was very pleasant,” said Molly, quiet- 
ly. “ But, after all, I’m not sure if I want 
to go to another just yet; there seems to 
be so much trouble connected with a ball.” 

“ Ah! you are thinking of your sister, 
and her not being well ?” 

“ No, I was not,” said Molly, rather blunt- 
ly. “Iwas thinking of the dress, and the 
dressing, and the weariness the next day.” 

He might think her unfeeling if he liked; 
she felt as if she had only too much feeling 
just then, for it was bringing on her a 
strange contraction of heart. But he was 
too inherently good himself to put any 
harsh construction on her speech. Just be- 
fore he went away, while he was ostensibly 
holding her hand, and wishing her good-by, 
he said to her in a voice too low to be gen- 
erally heard,— 

“Ts there anything I could do for your 
sister? We have plenty of books, as you 
know, if she cares for reading.” Then, re- 
ceiving no affirmative look or word from 
Molly in reply to this suggestion, he went 
on, —*“ Or flowers? she likes flowers. Oh! 
and our forced strawberries are just ready 
— I will bring some over to-morrow.” 

“ T am sure she will like them,” said Mol- | 


ly. 
For some reason or other, unknown to 
the Gibsons, a longer interval than usual 





occurred between Osborne’s visits, while 
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Roger came almost every day, always with] 
some fresh offering by which he openly 
sought to relieve Cynthia’s indisposition as 
far as it lay in his power. Her manner to 
him was so gentle and gracious that Mrs. 
Gibson became alarmed, lest, in spite of his 
“ uncouthness” (as she was pleased to term 
it), he might come to be preferred to Os- 
borne, who was so strangely neglecting his 
own interests, in Mrs. Gibson’s opinion. In 
her quiet way, she contrived to pass many 
slights upon Roger; but the darts rebound- 
ed from his generous nature that could not 
have imagined her motives, and fastened 
themselves on Molly. She had often been 
called naughty and passionate when she was 
a child; and she thought now that she be- 
gan to understand that she really had a 
violent temper. What seemed neither to 
hurt Roger nor annoy Cynthia made Molly’s 
blood boil; and now she had once discov- 
ered Mrs. Gibson’s wish to make Roger’s 
visits shorter and less frequent, she was al- 
ways on the watch for indications of this 
desire. She read her step-mother’s heart 
when the latter made allusions to the 
squire’s weakness, now that Osborne was 
absent from the Hall, and that Roger was 
so often away amongst his friends during 
the day :— 

“Mr. Gibson and I should be so de- 
lighted if you could have stopped to din- 
ner; but, of course, we cannot be so self- 
ish as to ask you to stay when we remem- 
ber how your father would be left alone. 
We were saying yesterday we wondered 
how he bore his solitude, poor old gentle- 
man!” 

Or, as soon as Roger came in with his 
bunch of early roses, it was desirable for 
Cynthia to go and rest in her own room, 
while Molly had to accompany Mrs. Gibson 
on some improvised errand or call. Still 
Roger, whose object was to give pleasure 
to Cynthia, and who had, from his boyhood, 
been always certain of Mr. Gibson’s friend- 
ly regard, was slow to perceive that he was 
not wanted. If he did not see Cynthia, 
that was his loss; at any rate, he had heard 
how she was, and left her some little thing 
which he believed she would like, and was 
willing to risk the chance of his own grati- 
fication by calling four or five times in the 
hope of seeing her once. At last there 
came a day when Mrs. Gibson went beyond 
her usual negative snubbiness, and when, in 
some unwonted fit of crossness, for she was 
a very placid-tempered person in general, 
she was guilty of positive rudeness. 

Cynthia was very much better. Tonics 
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she hated to acknowledge it; her pretty 
bloom and much of her light-heartedness 
had come back, and there was no cause re- 
maining for anxiety. Mrs. Gibson was sit- 
ting at her embroidery in the drawing-room, 
and the two girls were at the window, Cyn- 
thia laughing at Molly’s earnest endeavours 
to imitate the French accent in which the 
former had been reading a page of Voltaire. 
For the duty, or the farce, of settling to 
“ improving reading” in the mornings was 
still kept up, although Lord Holllingford, 
the unconscious suggestor of the idea, had 

one back to town without making any of 
the efforts to see Molly again that Mrs. Gib- 
son had anticipated on the night of the ball. 
That Alnaschar vision had fallen to the 
ground. It was as yet early morning; a 
delicious, fresh, lovely June day, the air 
redolent with the scents of flower-growth 
and bloom; and half the time the girls had 
been ostensibly employed in the French 
reading they had been leaning out of the 
open window trying to reach a cluster of 
climbing roses. They had secured them 
at last, and the buds lay on Cynthia’s lap, 
but many of the petals had fallen off, so, 
though the perfume lingered about the win- 
dow-seat, the full gy of the flowers had 
passed away. Mrs. Gibson had once or 
twice reproved them for the merry noise 
they had been making, which hindered her 
in the business of counting the stitches in 
her pattern ; and she had set herself a cer- 
tain quantity to do that morning before go- 
ing out, and was of that nature which at- 
taches infinite importance to fulfilling small 
resolutions, made about indifferent trifles 
without any reason whatever. 

“Mr. Roger Hamley” was announced. 
So tiresome!” said Mrs. Gibson, almost in 
his hearing, as she pushed away her embroid- 
ery frame. She put out her cold, motionless 
hand to him, with a half-murmured word of° 
welcome, still eyeing her lost embroidery. 
He took no apparent notice, and passed on 
to the window. 

“ How delicious!” said he. “No need 
for any more Hamley roses now yours are 
out.” 

“T agree with you,” said Mrs. Gibson,” re- 

lying to him before either Cynthia or Mol- 
fy could speak, though he addressed his 
words to them. ‘“ You have been very kind 
in bringing us flowers so long; but now 
our own are out we need not trouble you 
any more.” 

He looked at her with a little surprise 
clouding his honest face; it was perha 
more at the tone than the words. Mrs. Gi 
son, however, had been bold enough to strike. 
1384. 
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the first blow, and she determined to go on 
as opportunity offered. Molly would per- 
haps have been more pained if she had not 
seen Cynthia’s colour rise. She waited for 
her to speak, if need were; for she knew 
that Roger's defence, if defence were need- 
ed, might be safely entrusted to Cynthia’s 
ready wit. 

He put out his hand for the shattered 
cluster of roses that lay in Cynthia’s 

lap. 
¥* At any rate,” said he, “my trouble — 
if Mrs. Gibson considers it has been a trou- 
ble to me—will be over-paid, if I may 
have this.” 

“ Old lamps for new,” said Cynthia, smil- 
ing as she gave it to him. “I wish one 
could always buy nosegays such as you have 
brought us, as cheaply.” 

“You forget the waste of time that, I 
think, we must reckon as part of the pay- 
ment,” said her mother. “ Really, Mr. Ham- 
ley, we must learn to shut our doors on you 
if you come so often, and at such early hours! 
I settle myself to my own employment reg- 
ularly after breakfast till lunch time; and 
it is my wish to keep Cynthia and Molly to a 
course of improving reading and study — so 
desirable for young people of their age, if 
they are ever to become intelligent, com- 

anionable women; but with early visitors 
‘it is quite impossible to observe any regu- 
larity of habits.” 

All this was said in that sweet, false tone 
which of late had gone through Molly like 
the scraping of a slate-pencil on a slate. 
Roger’s face changed. His ruddy colour 
.grew paler for a moment, and he looked 
grave and not pleased. In another moment 
the wonted frankness of expression return- 
ed. Why should not he, he asked himself, 
believe her ? it was early to call; it did in- 
terrupt regular occupation. So he spoke, 
and said, — 

“T believe I have been very thoughtless 
—TI'll not come so early again; but I had 
‘some excuse to-day: my brother told me 


, a had made a plan for going to see 


urst Wood when the roses were out, and 
they are earlier than usual this year —I’ve 
been round to see. He spoke of a long day 
there, going before lunch” — 

“The plan was made with Mr. Osborne 
Hamley, | could not think of going without 
him ! ” said Mrs. Gibson, coldly. 

“| had a letter from him this morning, in 
which he named your wish, and he says he 
fears he cannot be at home till they are out 

‘of flower. I daresay they are not much to 
:see in reality, but the day is so lovely I 
thought that the plan of going to Hurst 
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Wood would be a charming excuse for being 


out of doors.” 

“Thank you. How kind you are! and 
so good, too, in sacrificing your natural de- 
sire to be with your father as much as pos- 
sible.” 

“Tam ~ to say my father is so much bet- 
ter than he was in the winter that he spends 
much of his time out of doors in his fields. 
He has been accustomed to go about alone, 
and I —we think that as great a return to 
his former habits as he can be induced to 
make is the best for him.” 

“And when do you return to Cam- 
bridge?” 

There was some hesitation in Roger’s 
manner as he replied, — 

“Tt is uncertain. You probably know 
that I am a Fellow of Trinity now. I hard- 
ly yet know what my future plans may be; 
I am thinking of going up to London soon.” 

“Ah! London is the true place for a 
young man,” said Mrs. Gibson, with deci- 
sion, as if she had reflected a good deal on 
the question. “If it were not that we really 
are so busy this morning, I should have been 
tempted to make an exception to our gen- 
eral rule; one more exception, for your 
early visits have made us make too many 
already. Perhaps, however, we may see 
you again before you go?” 

“ Certainly I shall come,” replied he, ris- 
ing to take his leave, and still holding the 
demolished roses in his hand. Then ad- 
dressing himself more especially to Cynthia, 
he added, “ My stay in London will not ex- 
ceed a fortnight or so—is there anything I 
can do for you — or you? turning a little to 
Moll 

“No, thank you very much,” said Cyn- 
thia, very sweetly, and then, acting on a 
sudden impulse, she leant out of the win- 
dow, and gathered him some half-opened 
roses. ‘ You deserve these; do throw that 
shabby bunch away.” 

His eyes brightened, his cheeks glowed. 
He took the offered buds, but did not throw 
away the other bunch. 

“ At any rate, | may come after lunch is 
over, and the afternoons and the evenings 
will be the most delicious time of day a 
month hence.” He said this to both Molly 
and Cynthia, but in his heart he addressed 
it to the latter. 

Mrs. Gibson affected not to hear what he 
was saying, but held out her limp hand once 
more to him. 

“T suppose we shall see you when you re- 
turn; and pray tell your brother how we 
are longing to have a visit from him again.” 

When he had left the room, Molly’s heart 
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was quite full. She had watched his face, 
and read something of his feelings: his dis- 
appointment at their non-acquiescence in 
his plans of a day’s pleasure in Hurst Wood, 
the delayed conviction that his presence was 
not welcome to the wife of his old friend, 
which had come so slowly upon him — per- 
haps, after all, these things touched Molly 
more keenly than they did him. His bright 
look when Cynthia gave him the rosebuds 
indicated a gush of sudden delight more 
vivid than the pain he had shown by his 
previous increase of gravity. 

“I can’t think why he will come at such 
untimely hours,” said Mrs Gibson, as soon 
as she heard him fairly out of the house. 
“It’s different from Osborne; we are so 
much more intimate with him: he came and 
made friends with us all the time this stupid 
brother of his was muddling his brains with 
mathematics at Cambridge. Fellow of Trin- 
ity, indeed! I wish he would learn to stay 
there, and not come intruding here, and as- 
suming that because I asked Osborne to join 
in a picnic it was all the same to me which 
brother came.” 

“In short, mamma, one man may steal a 
horse, but another must not look over the 
hedge,” said Cynthia, pouting a little. 

“ And the two brothers have always been 
treated so exactly alike by their friends, and 
there has been such a strong friendship be- 
tween them, that it is no wonder Roger 
thinks he may be welcome where Osborne 
is allowed to come at all hours,” continued 
Molly,.in high dudgeon. “ Roger’s ‘ mud- 
dled brains,’ indged! Roger, stupid!’” 

“ Oh, very well, my dears! When I was 
young it wouldn’t have been thought be- 
coming for girls of your age to fly out be- 
cause a little restraint was exercised as to 
the hours at which they should receive the 
young men’s calls. And they would have 
supposed that there might be good reasons 
why their parents disapproved of the visits 
of certain gentlemen, even while they were 
proud and and pleased to see some members 
of the same family.” 

“ But that was what I said, mamma,” said 
Cynthia, looking at her mother with an ex- 
pression of innocent bewilderment on her 
face. “ One man may” — 

“ Be quiet, child! All proverbs are vul- 
gar, and I do believe that is the vulgarest 
of all. You are really catching Roger Ham- 
ley’s coarseness, Cynthia! ” 

“Mamma,” said Cynthia, roused to an- 
ger, “I don’t mind your abusing me, but 
Mr. Roger Hamley has been very kind to 
me while I’ve not been well: I can’t bear 
to hear him disparaged. If he’s coarse, I’ve 
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no objection to be coarse as well, for it 
seems to me it must mean kindliness and 
pleasantness, and the bringing of pretty flow- 
ers and presents.” 

Molly’s tears were brimming over at these 
words; she coald have kissed Cynthia for 
her warm partnership, but, afraid of betray- 
ing emotion, and “ making a scene,” as Mrs. 
Gibson called any sign of warm feeling, she 
laid down her book hastily, and ran upstairs 
to her room, and locked the door in order 
to breathe freely. There were traces of 
tears upon her face when she returned into 
the drawing-room half an hour afterwards, 
walking straight and demurely up to her form- 
er place, where Cynthia still sate and gazed 
idly out of the window, pouting and dis- 
pleased ; Mrs. Gibson, meanwhile, counting 
her stitches aloud with great distinctness 
and vigour. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
BUSH-FIGHTING. 


During all the months that had elapsed 
since Mrs. Hamley’s death, Molly had won- 
dered many a time about the secret she had . 
so unwittingly become possessed of that last 
day in the Hall library. It seemed so utterly 
strange and unheard-of a thing to her inex- 
perienced mind, that a man should be mar- 
ried, and yet not live with his wife —that a 
son should have entered into the holy state 
of matrimony without his father’s knowledge, 
and without being recognized as the hus- 
band of some one known or unknown by all 
these with whom he came in daily contact, 
that she felt occasionally that the little ten 
minutes of revelation must have been a vi- 
sion ina dream. Both Roger and Osborne 
had kept the most entire silence on the sub- 
ject ever since. Not even a look, or a pause, 
betrayed any allusion to it; it even seemed 
to have passed out of their thoughts. There 
had been the great sad event of their moth- 
er’s death to fill their minds on their next 
occasion of their meeting Molly; and since _ 
then long men of intercourse had taken 
place; so that she sometimes felt as if each 
of the brothers must have forgotten how she 
had come to know their important secret. 
She often found herself entirely forgetting 
it, but perhaps the consciousness of it was 
present to her unawares, and enabled her 
to comprehend the real nature of Osborne’s 
feelings towards Cynthia. At any rate she 
never for a moment had supposed that his 
gentle kind manner towards Cynthia was 
anything but the courtesy of a friend; 
strange to say, in these latter days Molly 
had looked upon Osborne’s relations to her- 


a 
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self as pretty much the same as that in which 
at one time she had considered Roger’s; 
and she thought of the former as of some 
one as nearly a brother both to Cynthia and 
herself as any young man could well be, 
whom they had not known in childhood, 
and who was in nowise related to them. 
She thought that he was very much im- 
proved in manner, and probably in charac- 
ter, by his mother’s death. He was no longer 
sarcastic, or fastidious, or vain, or self-con- 
fident. She did not know how often all 
these styles of talk or of behaviour were put 
on to conceal shyness or consciousness, and 
to veil the real self from strangers. 

Osborne’s conversation and way might 
very possibly have been just the same as 
before, had he been thrown amongst new 
people ; but Molly only saw him in their 
own circle, in which he was on terms of 
decided intimacy. Still there was no doubt 
that he was really improved, though per- 
haps not to the extent for which Molly 

ave him credit; and this exaggeration on 
o- part arose very naturally from the fact, 
that he, perceiving Roger’s warm admira- 
tion for Cynthia, withdrew a little out of 
his brother’s way ; and used to go and talk 
to Molly in order not to intrude himself 
between Roger and Cynthia. Of the two, 

erhaps, Osborne preterred Molly ; to her 

e needed not to talk if the mood was not 
on him —they were on those happy terms 
where silence is permissible, and where 
efforts to act against the prevailing mood 
of the mind are not required. Sometimes, 
indeed, when Osborne was in the humour 
to be critical and fastidious as of yore, he 
used to vex Roger by insisting upon it that 
Molly was prettier than Cynthia. 

“You mark my words, Roger. Five 
years hence the beautiful Cynthia’s red 
and white will have become just a little 
coarse, and her figure will have thickened, 
while Molly’s will only have developed into 
more perfect grace. I don’t believe the 

irl has done growing yet; I am sure she 
is taller than when I first saw her last sum- 

“ Miss Kirkpatrick’s eyes must always be 
perfection. I cannot fancy any could come 
up to them: soft, grave, appealing, tender ; 
and such a heavenly colour —I often try 
to find something in nature to compare 
them to; they are not like violets —that 
blue in the eyes is too like heron weak- 
ness of sight; they are not like the sky — 
that colour has something of cruelty in it.” 

“ Come, don’t go on trying to match her 
eyes as if you were a draper, and they a 
bit of ribbon; say at once ‘her eyes are 


loadstars,’ and have done with it! I set up 
Molly’s grey eyes and curling black lashes, 
long As above the other young woman’s; 
but, of course, it’s all a matter of taste.” 

“ And now both Osborne and Roger had 
left the neighbourhood. In spite of all that 
Mrs. Gibson had said about Roger's visits 
being ill-timed and intrusive, she began to 
feel as if they had been a very pleasant 
variety, now they had ceased altogether. 
He brought in a whiff of a new atmosphere 
from that of Hollingford. He and _ his 
brother had been always ready to do num- 
berless little things which only a man can 
do for woman; small services which Mr. 
Gibson was always too busy to render. 
For the good doctor’s business grew upon 
him. He thought that this increase was 
owing to his greater skill and experience, 
and he would probably have been morti- 
fied if he moe have known how many of 
his patients were sorely biassed in sending 
for him, by the fact that he was employe 
at the Towers. Something of this sort 
must have been contemplated in the low 
scale of payment adapted long ago by the 
Cumnor family. Of itself the money he 
received for going to the Towers would 
hardly have paid him for horse-flesh, but 
then as Lady Cumnor in her younger days 
had worded it, — 

“Tt is such a thing for a man just setting 
up in practice for himself to be able to say 
he attends at this house!” 

So the prestige was tacitly sold and paid 
for; but neither buyer nor seller defined 
the nature of the bargain. On the whole, 
it was as well that Mr. Gibson spent so 
much of his time from home. He some- 
times thought so himself when he heard 
his wife’s plaintive fret or pretty babble 
over totally indifferent things, and _per- 
ceived of how flimsy a nature were all her 
fine sentiments. Still, he did not allow 
himself to repine over the step he had 
taken ; he wilfully shut his eyes and waxed 
up his ears to many small things that he 
knew would have irritated him if he had 
attended to them ; and, in his solitary rides, 
he forced himself to dwell on the positive 
advantages that had accrued to him and 
his through his marriage. He had obtained 
an unexceptionable chaperone, if not a ten- 
der mother, for his little girl; a skilful 
manager of his formerly disorderly house- 
hold; a woman who was graceful and 
pleasant to look at for the head of his 
table. Moreover, Cynthia reckoned for 
something in the favourable side of the 
balance. She was a capital companion 





for Molly; and the two were evidently 
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very fond of each other. The feminine 
companionship of the mother and daughter 
was agreeable to him as well as to his child, 
— when Mrs. Gibson was moderately sensi- 
ble and not over-sentimental, he mentally 
added ; and then he checked himself, for 
he would not allow himself to become more 
aware of her faults and foibles by definin 
them. At any rate, she was harmless, an 
wonderfully just to Molly for a stepmother. 
She piqued herself upon this indeed, and 
would often call attention to the fact of her 
being unlike other women in this respect. 
Just then sudden tears came into Mr. Gib- 
son’s eyes, as he remembered how quiet 
and undemonstrative his little Molly had 
become in her general behaviour to him; 
but how once or twice, when they had met 
upon the stairs, or were otherwise unwit- 
nessed, she had caught him and kissed him 
— hand or cheek — in a sad passionateness 
of affection. But in a moment he began 
to whistle an old Scotich air he had heard 
in his childhood, and which had never re- 
curred to his memory since; and five min- 
utes afterwards he was too busily treating 
a case of white swelling in the knee of a 
little boy, and thinking how to relieve the 
poor mother, who went out charring all 
day, and had to listen to the moans of her 
child all night, to have any thought for his 
own cares, which, if they really existed, 
were of so trifling a nature compared to 
the hard reality of this hopeless woe. 

Osborne came home first. He returned, 
in fact, not long after Roger had gone 
away; but he was languid and unwell, 
and, though he did not complain, he felt 
unequal to any exertion. Thus a week or 
more elapsed before any of the Gibsons 
knew that he was at the Hall; and then 
it was only by chance that they became 
aware of it. Mr. Gibson met him near 
Hamley ; the acute surgeon noticed the 
gait of the man as he came near, before 
he recognized who it was. When he over- 
took him he said, — 

“Why, Osborne, is it you? I thought it 
was an old man of fifty loitering before me! 
I didn’t know you had come back.” 

“ Yes,” said Osborne, “ I’ve been at home 
nearly ten days. I daresay I ought to have 
called on your people, for I made a half 
promise to Mrs. Gibson to let her know as 
soon as I returned ; but the fact is, I’m feel- 
ing very good-for-nothing, — this air op- 

resses me; I could hardly breathe in the 
ouse, and yet I’m already tired with this 
short. walk.” 

“ You'd better get home at once; and I'll 
call and see you as Icome back from Rowe's.” 
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“ No, you mustn’t, on any account!” said 
Osborne, hastily; “my father is annoyed 
enough about my going from home, so of- 
ten, he says, though it was six weeks. He 

uts down all my languor to my having 

een away,—he keeps the purse-strings, 
you know,”'he added, with a faint smile, 
‘and I’m in the unlucky position of a pen- 
niless heir, and I’ve been brought up so. In 
fact, I must leave home from time to time, 
and, if my father gets confirmed in this no- 
tion of his that my health is worse for my 
absence, he will! stop the supplies altogeth- 
er.” 

“May I ask where you do spend your 
time when you are not at Hamley Hall?” 
asked Mr. Gibson, with some hesitation in 
his manner. 

“No!” replied Osborne reluctantly. “I 
will tell you this: —I stay with friends in 
the country. I lead a lite which ought to 
be conducive to health, because it is thor- 
oughly simple, rational, and happy. And 
now I’ve told you more about it than my fa- 
ther himself inoue: He never asks me 
where I’ve been; and I shouldn’t tell him if 
he did —at least, I think not.” 

Mr. Gibson rode on by Osborne’s side, 
not speaking for a moment or two. 

“Qsborne, whatever scrapes you may 
have got into, I should advise your tellin 

our father boldly out. I know him ; and | 

now he’ll be angry enough at first, but 
he’ll come round, take my word for it; and 
somehow or another, he’ll find money to 
ay your debts and set you free, if it’s that 
Kind of difficulty; and if it’s any other 
kind of entanglement, why still he’s your 
best friend. It’s this estrangement trom 
your father that’s telling on your health, I'll 

e bound.” 

“No,” said Osborne, “I beg your par- 
don ; but it’s not that; Iam really out of or- 
der. I daresay my unwillingness to encoun- 
ter any dieglineme from my father is the 
consequence of my indisposition; but I’ll 
answer for it, it is not the cause of it. My 
instinct tells me there is something really 
the matter with me.” 

“ Come, don’t be setting up your instinct 
against the profession,” said Mr. Gibson, 
cheerily. 

He dismounted, and throwing the reins 
of his horse round his arm, he looked at Os- 
borne’s tongue, and felt bis pulse, asking 
him various questions, At the end he 
said, — 

“ We'll soon bring you about, though I 
should like a little more quiet talk with 
ou, without this tugging brute for a third. 
f you'll manage to ride over and lunch 
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with us to-morrow, Dr. Nicholls will be | science would have felt for him, much more 
with us; he’s coming over to see old | than he would have felt for himself. 
Rowe; and you shall have the benefit of; Mrs. Gibson’s talk was desultory, com- 
the advice of two doctors instead of one. | plimentary, and sentimental, atter her usu- 
Go home now, you’ve had enough exercise al fashion; but still, on the whole, though 
for the middle of a day as hot as this is. | Osborne smiled to himself at much that she 
And don’t mope in the house, listening to | said, it was soothing and agreeable. Pres- 
the maunderings of your stupid instinct.” | ently, Dr. Nicholls and Mr. Gibson came in ; 
“ What else have I to do? ” said Osborne. | the former had had some conference with 
“My father and I are not companions; one the latter on the subject of Osborne’s 
can’t read and write forever, especially | health; and, from time to time, the skilful 
when there is no end to be gained by it. I) old physician’s sharp and observant eyes 
don’t mind telling you— but in confidence, | gave a comprehensive look at Osborne. 
recollect — that I’ve been trying to get | Then there was lunch, when every one 
some of my poems published; but there’s was merry and hungry, excepting the host- 
uo one like a publisher for taking the con- | ess, who was trying to train her mid-day ap- 
ceit out of one. Not a man among them) petite into the genteelest of all ways, and 
would take them as a gift.” | thought (falsely enough) that Dr. Nicholls 
“ Oho! so that’s it, 1s it, Master Osborne ? | was a good person to practise the semblance. 
I thought there was some mental cause for of ill-health upon, and that he would give 
this depression of health. I wouldn’t trou-| her the proper civil amount of commisera- 
ble my head about it, if I were you, though | tion for her ailments, which every guest 
that’s always very easily said,I know. Try | ought to bestow upon a hostess who com- 
your hand at prose, if you can’t manage to| plains of her delicacy of health. The oid 
please the publishers with poetry; but, at | doctor was too cunning a man to fall into 
any rate, don’t go on fretting over opis | this trap. He would keep recommending 
milk. But I mustn’t lose my time here. | heft to try the coarsest viands on the table ; 
Come over to us to-morrow, as I said; and | and at last he told her if she could not fan- 
what with the wisdom of two doctors, and | cy the cold beef to try a little with pickled 
the wit and folly of three women, I think | onions. There was a twinkle in his eye as 
we shall cheer you up a bit.” —_—_- he said this, that would have betrayed his 
So saying, Mr. Gibson remounted, and humour to any observer; but Mr. Gibson, 
rode away at the long, sling trot so well | Cynthia, and Molly were all attacking Os- 
known to the country people as the doctor’s | borne on the subject of some literary pref- 
pace. ;erence he had expressed, and Dr. Nic olls 
“I don’t like his looks,” thought Mr. Gib- | had Mrs. Gibson quite at his mercy. She 
son to himself at night, as over his day-| was not sorry when luncheon was over to 
books he reviewed the events of the day. | leave the room to the three gentlemen; and 
« And then his pulse. But how often we’re | ever afterwards she spoke of Dr. Nicholls 
all mistaken ;.and, ten to one, my own bid- | as “ that bear.” 
den enemy lies closer to me than his doesto| Presently, Osborne came upstairs, and, 
him —even taking the worse view of the | after his old fashion, began to take up new 
case.” books, and to question the girls as to their 
Osborne made his appearance a consid-| music. Mr. Gibson had to go out and pay 
erable time before luncheon the next morn- | some calls, so he left the three together ; 
ing; and no one objected to the earliness | and after a while they adjourned into the 
of his call. He was feeling better. There | garden, Osborne lounging on a chair, while 
were few signs of the invalid about him;) Molly employed herself busily in tying up 
and what few there were disappeared under | carnations, and Cynthia gathered flowers in 
the bright pleasant influence of such a wel- | her careless, graceful way. 
come as he received from all. Molly and| “I hope you notice the difference in our 
Cynthia had much to tell him of the small | occupations, Mr. Hamley. Molly, you see, 
age m4 since he went away, or to re-| devotes herselt to the useful, and I to the 


ate the conclusions of half-accomplished | ornamental, Please, under what head do 





projects. Cynthia was often on the point | you class what you are doing? I think you 


of some gay, careless inquiry as to where | might help one of us, instead of looking on 
he had been, and what he had been doing; | like the Grand Seigneur.” 

but Molly, who conjectured the truth, as| “I don’t know what I can do, said he 
often interfered to spare him the pain of | rather plaintively. “I should like to be 
equivocation — a pain that her tender con-| useful, but I don’t know how; and my day 
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is past for purely ornamental work. You 
must let me be, I am afraid. Besides, I am 
really rather exhausted by being questioned 
and pulled about by those good doctors.” 

“Why, you don’t mean to say they have 
_ attacking you since lunch!” exclaimed 

olly. 

ad Bin indeed, they have; and they might 
have gone on till now if Mrs. Gibson had 
not come in opportunely.” 

“T thought mamma had gone out some 
time ago!” said Cynthia, catching wafts of 
the conversation as she flitted hither and 
thither among the flowers. 

“She came into the dining-room not five 
minutes ago. Do you want her, for I see 
her crossing the hall at this very moment ?” 
and Osborne half rose. 

“Oh, not at all!” said Cynthia. “ Only 
she seemed to be in such a hurry to go out, 
I fancied she had set off long ago. She had 
some errand to do for Lady Cumnor, and 
she thought she could manage to catch the 
housekeeper, who is always in the town on 
Thursday.” 

“ Are the family coming to the Towers 
this autumn ?” 

“T believe so. But I don’t know, and I 
don’t much care. They don’t take kindly 
to me,” continued Cynthia, “and so I sup- 

se [ am not generous enough to take 

indly to them.” 

“TI should have thought that such a very 
unusual blot in their discrimination would 
have interested you in them as extraordi- 
nary people,” said Osborne, with a little air 
of conscious gallantry. 

“Tsn’t that a compliment ?” said Cynthia, 
after a pause of mock meditation. “If any 
one pays me a compliment, please let it be 
short and clear. I’m very stupid at finding 
out hidden meanings.” 

“Then such speeches as ‘you are very 
pretty,’ or ‘you have charming manners,’ 
are what you prefer. Now, I pique myself 
a eS up my sugar-plums delicate- 
’ “Then would you please to write them 
down, and at my leisure I'll parse them.” 

“No! It would be too much trouble. 
T'll meet you half way, and study clearness 
next time.” 

“What are you two talking about?” 
said Molly, resting on her light spade. 

“It’s only a discussion on the best way of 
administering compliment,” said Cynthia, 
taking up her flower-basket again, but not 
going out of the reach of the conversation. 

“JT don’t like them at all in any way,” 
said Molly. “ But, perhaps, it’s rather sour 
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“Nonsense!” said Osborne. “Shall I 
tell you what I heard of you at the ball ?” 

“Or shall I provoke Mr. Preston,” said 
Cynthia, “to begin upon you? It is like 
turning a tap, such a stream of F ag 
speeches flow out at the moment.” Her lip 
curled with scorn. 

“For you, perhaps,” said Molly; “ but 
not for me.” 

“For any woman. It is his notion of 
making himself agreeable. If you'll dare 
me, Molly, I will try the experiment, and 
you'll see with what success.” f 

“No, don’t, pray!” said Molly, in a 
hurry. “I do so dislike him!” } 

“ Why ?” said Osborne, roused to a little 
curiosity by her vehemence. 

“Oh! I don’t know. He never seems to 
know what one is feeling.” 

“ He wouldn’t care if he did know,” said 
Cynthia. ‘“ And he might know he is not 
wanted.” 

“If he chooses to stay, he cares little 
whether he is wanted or not.” 

“Come, this is very interesting,” said 
Osborne. “It is like the strophe and anti- 
strophe in a Greek chorus. Pray, go on.” 

Don't you know him?” asked Molly. 

“Yes, by sight, and I think we were once 
introduced. But, you know, we are much 
farther from Ashcombe, at Hamley, than 
you are here, at Hollingford!” 

“Oh! but he is coming to take Mr. 
Sheepshanks’ place, and then he will live 
here altogether,” said Molly. 

‘Molly! who told you that?” said Cyn- 
thia, in quite a different tone of voice to that 
in which she had been speaking hitherto. 

“ Papa, didn’t you hear him? Oh, no! 
it was before you were down this morning. 
Papa met Mr. weg ee yesterday, and 
he told him it was all settled: you know we 
heard a rumour about it in the spring!” 

Cynthia was very silent after this. Pres- 
ently, she said that she had gathered all the 
flowers she wanted, and that the heat was 
so great she would go indoors. And then 
Osborne went away. But Molly had set her- 
self a task to dig up such roots as had already 
flowered, and to put down some bedding- 
out plants in their stead. Tired and heated 
as she was, she finished it, and then went 
upstairs to rest, and change her dress. Ac- 
cording to her wont, she sought for Cynthia ; 
there was no reply to her soft knock at the 
bedroom-door opposite to her own, and, 
thinking that Cynthia might have fallen 
asleep, and be lying uncovered in the 
draught of the open window, she went in 
softly. Cynthia was lying upon the bed as 





grapes with me,” she added. 


if she had thrown herself down on it with- 
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out caring for the ease or comfort of her po- 
sition. She was very still; and Molly took 
a shawl, and was going to place it over her, 
when she opened her eyes, and spoke, — 

“Ts that you,dear? Don’t go. I like to 
know that you are there.” She shut her 
eyes again, and remained quite quiet for a 
few minutes longer. Then she started up 
into a sitting posture, pushed her hair away 
from her forehead and burning eyes, and 
gazed intently on Molly. 

“ Do you know what I've been thinking, 
dear?” said she. “I think I’ve been long 
enough here, and that I had better go out 
as a governess.” 

“Cynthia, what do you mean?” asked 
Molly, aghast. ‘You’ve been asleep, — 
you've been dreaming. You're over-tired,” 
continued she, sitting down on the bed, and 
taking Cynthia’s passive hand, and stroking 
it softly — a mode of caressing that had come 
down to her from her mother — whether as 
an hereditary instinct, or as a lingering re- 
membrance of the tender ways of the dead 
woman, Mr. Gibson often wondered within 
himself when he observed it. 

“ Oh, how good you are, Molly! I won- 
der, if I had been brought up like you, if I 
should have been as good. But I’ve been 
tossed about so.” 

“ Then don’t go and be tossed about any 
more,” said Molly, softly. 

“Oh, dear! I had better go. But, you 
see, no one ever loved me like you, and, I 
think, your father — doesn’t he, Molly? 
And it’s hard to be driven out.” 

“ Cynthia, I am sure you're not well, or 
else you're not half awake.” 

Cynthia sate with her arms encircling her 
knees, and looking at vacancy. 

“ Well!” said she, at last, heaving a great 
sigh; but, then, smiling as she caught Mol- 
ly’s anxious face, “ I suppose there’s no es- 
caping one’s doom; and anywhere else I 
should be much more forlorn and unpro- 
tected.” 

“ What do you mean by your doom?” 

“ Ah, that’s telling, little one,” said Cyn- 
thia, who seemed now to have recovered her 
usual manner. “I don’t mean to have one, 
though. I think that, though I am an ar- 
rant coward at heart, I can show fight.” 

“ With whom ?” asked Molly, really anx- 
ious to probe the mystery —if, indeed, 
there was one — to the bottom, in the hope 
of some remedy being found for the distress 
Cynthia was in when first Mollly had en- 
tered. 

Again Cynthia was lost in thought ; then, 
catching the echo of Molly’s last words in 
her mind, she said, — 
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“« With whom ?’—oh! show fight with 
whom—why with my doom, to be sure. 
Am not I a grand young lady to have a 
doom? Why, Molly, child, how pale and 
grave you look! ” said she, kissing her all of 
a sudden. “ You ought not to care so much 
for me; I’m not good enough for you to 
worry yourself about me. I’ve given myself 
up a long time ago as a heartless baggage !” 

“Nonsense! I wish you wouldn’t talk so, 
Cynthia!” 

“ And I wish you wouldn’t take me ‘at 
the foot of the letter,’ as an English girl at 
school used to translate it. Oh, how hot it 
is! Is it never going to get cool again? 
My child! what dirty hands you've got, and 
face too; and I’ve been kissing you—I 
daresay I'm dirty with it, too. Now, isn’t 
that like one of mamma’s speeches? But, 
for all that, you look more like a delving 
Adam than a spinning Eve.” 

This had the effect that Cynthia intended ; 
the daintily clean Molly became conscious of 
her soiled condition, which she had furgot- 
ten while attending to Cynthia, and she 
hastily withdrew to her own room. When 
she had gone, Cynthia noiselessly locked 
the door ; and, taking her purse out of her 
desk, she began to count over her money. 
She counted it once — she counted it twice, 
as if desirous of finding out some mistake 
which should prove it to be more than it 
was; but the end of it all was a sigh. 

“ What a fool! —what a fool I was!” 
said she at length. ‘“ Buteven if I don’t go 
out as a governess, I shall make it up in 
time.” 

Some weeks after the time he had antici- 
pated when he had spoken of his departure 
to the Gibsons, Roger returned back to 
the Hall. One morning when he called, 
Osborne told them that his brother had 
been at home for two or three days. 

“ And why has he not come here, then?” 
said Mrs. Gibson. “ It is not kind of him not 
to come and see us as soon as he can. Tell 
him I say so— pray do.” 

Osborne had gained one or two ideas as 
to her treatment of Roger the last time he 
had called. Roger had not complained of 
it, or even mentioned it, till that very morn- 
ing; when Osborne was on the point of 
starting, and had urged Roger to accompa- 
ny him, the latter had told him something 
of what Mrs. Gibson had said. He spoke 
rather as if he was more amused than an- 
noyed; But. Osborne could read that he 
was chagrined at those restrictions placed 
upon calls which were the greatest pleasure 
of his life. Neither of them let out the sus- 
picion which had entered both their minds 
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— the well grounded suspicion arising from 
the fact that Osborne’s visits, be they paid 
early or late, had never yet met with a re- 
pulse. 

Osborne now reproached himself with 
having done Mrs. Gibson injustice. She 
was evidently a weak, but probably a dis- 
interested woman ; and it was only a little bit 
of ill-temper on her part which had caused 
her to speak to’ Roger as she had done. 

“T daresay it was rather impertinent 
of me to call at such an untimely hour,” 
said Roger. 

“ Not at all; I call at all hours, and noth- 
ing is ever said about it. It was just be- 
cause she was put out that morning. I'll 
answer for it she’s sorry now, and I’m sure 
you may go there at any time you like in 
the future.” 

Still, Roger did not choose to go again 
for two or three weeks, and the conse- 

uence was that the next time he called 
the ladies were out. Once again he had 
the same ill-luck, and then he received a 
little pretty three-cornered note from Mrs. 
Gibson : — 


My pEAR Sir, — How is it that you are be- 
come so formal all on a sudden, leaving cards, 
instead of awaiting our return? Fie for shame! 
If you had seen the faces of disappointment 
that I did when the horrid little bits of paste- 
board were displayed to our view, you would 
not have borne malice against me so long; for 
it is really punishing others as well as my 
naughty self. If you will come to-morrow — 
as early as you like—and lunch with us, I’ll 
own I was cross, and acknowledge myself a 
penitent. — Yours ever, 

Hyacintu C. F. Grsson. 


There was no resisting this, even if there 
had not been strong inclination to back up 
the pretty words. Roger went, and Mrs. 
Gibson caressed and petted him in her 
sweetest, silkiest manner. Cynthia looked 
lovelier than ever to him for the slight re- 
striction that had been laid for a time on 
their intercourse. She might be gay and 
sparkling with Osborne; with Roger she 
was soft and grave. Instinctively she knew 
her men. She saw that Osborne was only 
interested in her because of her position in 
a family with whom he was intimate; that 
his friendship was without the least touch 
of sentiment; and that his admiration was 
only the warm criticism of an artist for un- 
usual beauty. But she felt how different 
Roger’s relation to her was. To him she 
was the one, alone, peerless. If his love 
was prohibited, it would be long years be- 
fore he could sink down into tepid friend- 
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ship; and to him her personal loveliness 
was only one of the many charms that 
made him tremble into passion. Cynthia 
was not capable of returning such feelings ; 
she had had too little true love in her life, 
and perhaps too much admiration to do so ; 
but she appreciated this honest ardour, this 
loyal worship that was new to her experi- 
ence. Such appreciation, and such respect 
for his true and affectionate nature, gave a 
serious tenderness to her manner to Roger, 
which allured him with a fresh and separate 

ace. Molly sate by, and wondered how 
it would all end, or, rather, how soon it 
would all end, for she thought that no girl 
could resist such reverent passion; and on 
Roger’s side there could be no doubt — 
alas! there could be no doubt. An older 
spectator might have looked far ahead, 
and thought of the question of pounds, 
shillings, and a here was the neces- 
sary income for a marriage to come from? 
Roger had his fellowship now, it is true; 
but the income of that would be lost if he 
married; he had no profession, and the life 
interest of the two or three thousand pounds 
that he inherited from his mother belonged 
to his father. This older spectator mmght 
have been a little surprised at the empresse- 
ment of Mrs. Gibson’s manner to a younger 
son, always supposing this said spectator to 
have read to the depths of her worldly 
heart. Never had she tried to be more 
agreeable to Osborne; and though her at- 
tempt was a great failure when practised 
upon Roger, and he did not know what to 
say in reply to the delicate flatteries which 
he felt to be insincere, he saw that she in- 
tended him to consider himself hencefor- 
ward free of the house; and he was too 
glad to avail himself of this privilege to 
examine over-closely into what might be 
her motives for her change of manner. He 
shut his eyes, and chose to believe that she 
was now desirous of making up for her 
little burst of temper on his previous visit. 

The result of Osborne’s conference with 
the two doctors had been certain prescrip- 
tions which appeared to have done him 
much good, and which would in all proba- 
bility have done him yet more, could he 
have been free of the recollection of the 
little patient wife in her solitude near 
Winchester. He went to her whenever he 
could; and, thanks to Roger, money was 
far more plentiful with him now than it 
had been. But he still shrank, and per- 
haps even more and more, from telling his 
father of his marriage. Some bodily in- 
stinct made him dread all agitation inex- 
pressibly. If he had not had this money 
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from Roger, he might have been compelled 
to tell his father all, and to ask for the 
necessary funds to provide for the wife and 
the coming child. But with enough in 
hand, and a secret, though remorseful, con- 
viction that as long as Roger had a penny 
his brother was sure to have half of it, 
made him more reluctant than ever to ir- 
ritate his father by a revelation of his 
secret. “ Not just yet, not just at present,” 
he kept saying both to Roger and to him 
self. “By and by, if we have a boy, I 
will call it Roger” —and then visions of 
— and romantic reconciliations 
rought about between father and son, 
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through the medium of a child, the off- 
spring of a forbidden marriage, became 
still more vividly possible to him, and at 
any rate it was a staving-off of an unpleas- 
ant thing. He atoned to himself for tak- 
ing so much of Roger’s fellowship money 
by reflecting that, if Roger married, he 
would lose this source of revenue; yet Os- 
borne was throwing no impediment in the 
way of this event, rather forwarding it by 
romoting every possible means of his 
Lesther’s seeing the lady of his love. Os- 
borne ended his reflections by convincing 
himself of his own generosity. 





ScanDAL AGAINST QueEEN IsaBELLA. — 
The Madrid journals state that Queen Isabella 
has just granted a full pardon to a notorious ban- 
dit, named Mil-Reales, who had been condemned, 
for numerous murders and robberies, to no less 
than 159 years’ hard labour in the convict estab- 
lishment at Ceuta. No explanation is given as 
to the motives for this exercise of the royal clem- 
ency, but the fuct is certain that Mil-Reales has 
returned to his native village, Villarejo de Fu- 
entes, in the province of Toledo, the scene of 
his former exploits. The history of the atroci- 
ties committed by this bandit would, the Madrid 
journals state, filla volume. He was the chief 
of a band of robbers in the mountains of Toledo, 
and lived many years on plunder, often murder- 
ing the persons whom he despoiled. He was to 
such an extent the terror of the country, that, 
though his crimes were known to ail the local 
officials, none of them durst’arrest him. The 
governor of the province having at last deter- 
mined to establish a station of gendarmerie at 
Villarejo de Fuences, Mil-Reales withdrew to the 
mountains, and lived there in a kind of log- 
house, which he and his band had erected. One 
day, about twenty inhabitants of Villarejo went 
out for a day’s shooting in the woods of the 
Marquis de la Colonia; but in the midst of their 
sport they were surrounded by the band of Mil- 
Reales, disarmed, bound, and taken prisoners to 
his house, where all, with the exception of six, 
were murdered. Those who were spared paid 
heavy ransoms, and swore never to divulge what 
had passed. Some time afterwards Mil-Reales 
captured a young schoolmaster, who was going 
to givea lesson at Villar-de-Canas. The young 
man’s father having been apprised of his son’s 
misfortune, sought out Mil-Reales, and, having 











found him, said, “ Kill me, but spare my son!” 
Mil-Reales ordered him to kneel down, and was 
about to shoot him, when the son rushed forward 
and prevented the murder. It was subsequentl 
arranged that the old man should pay a hig 
ransom for his son. With great difficulty he 
raised the sum required and carried it to the ban- 
dits, when he was brutally told that his son had 
been shot some hours before, and the unhappy 
man returned home without either his son or the 
money intended for his ransom. Many other 
similar crimes were committed by the man whom 
Queen Isabella has thought fit to pardon. — 
Galignani. 


Tue Foop or tHe Peorie.—A letter to 
Henry Fenwick, Esq., M. P., by Joseph Brown, 
M. D. (Longman and Co.) —Dr. Brown’s 
experience asa physician at Sunderland has in- 
duced him to write a letter to the member for 
the borough, insisting on the fact that the la- 
bouring population of this country .are under- 
fed, and that this underfeeding is progressive. 
The prices of all provisions, except corn and 
potatoes, steadily rise, and that of meat is to 
the poor almost prohibitive. The consequence is 
disease, and, from inability to do hard physical 
work, crime. The doctor recommends as arem- 
edy the increased use of fish, which is rich in fib- 
rine, and hopes much from the Fisheries Com- 
mission in increasing the supply. He also 
recommends a fish diet for the aged. — Specta- 
tor. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
MISS AMEDROZ GOES TO PERIVALE. 


Tr had been settled for some time past that 
Miss Amedroz was to go to Perivale for a 
few days in November. Indeed it seemed 
to be a recognized fact in her life that she 
was to make the journey from Belton to 
Perivale and back very often, as there pre- 
vailed an idea that she owed a divided duty. 

This was in some degree hard upon her, 
as she had very little gratification in these 
visits to her aunt. Had there been any in- 
tention on the part of Mrs. Winterfield to 

rovide for her, the thing would have been 
intelligible according to the usual arrange- 
ments which are made in the world on such 
matters; but Mrs. Winterfield had scarcely 
a right to call upon her niece for dutiful at- 
tendance, atter having settled it with her 
own conscience that her property was all to 
go to her nephew. But Clara entertained 
no thought of rebelling, and had agreed to 
make the accustomed journey in Novem- 
ber, travelling then, as she did on all such 
journeys, at her aunt’s expense. 

Two things only occurred to disturb her 
tranquillity before she went, and they were 
not of much violence. Mr. Wright, the 
clergyman, called at Belton Castle, and in 
the course of conversation with Mr. Ame- 
droz renewed some one of those ill-natured 
rumours which had before been spread 
about Mrs. Askerton. Clara did not see 
him, but she heard an account of it all from 
her father. 

“ Does it mean, papa,” she said, speaking 
almost with anger, “that you want me to 
give up Mrs. Askerton?” — . 

“How can you be so unkind as to ask me 
such a question ?” he replied. “ You know 
how I hate to be bothered. I tell you what 
I on and then you can decide for your- 
self. 

“ But that isn’t quite fair either, papa. 
That man comes here ” — 

“ That man, as you call him, is the rec- 
tor of the parish, and I’ve known him for 
forty years.” 

“ And have never liked him, papa.” 

“JT don’t know much about liking any- 
body, my dear. Nobody. likes me, and so 
why should I trouble myself.” 

But, papa, it all amounts to this, — that 
somebody has said that the Askertons are 
not Askertons at all, but ought to be called 
something else. Now we know that he serv- 
ed as Captain and Major Askerton for seven 


years in India, — and in fact it all means | 


nothing. If I know anything, I know that 
he is Colonel Askerton.” 
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“ But do you know that she is his wife ? 
That is what Mr. Wright asks. I don’t say 
anything. I think it’s very indelicate talk- 
ing about such things.” 

“Tf I’m asked whether I have seen her 
marriage certificate, certainly I have not; 
nor probably did you ever do so as to any 
lady that you ever knew. But I know that 
she is her husband’s wife, as we all of us 
know things of that sort. I know she was 
in India with him. I’ve seen things of hers 
marked with her name that she has had at 
least for ten years.” ; 

“I don’t know anything about it, my 
dear,” said Mr. Amedroz, angrily. 

“But Mr. Wright ought to know some- 
thing about it before he says such things. 
And then this that he’s saying now isn’t 
the same that he said before.” 

“T don’t know what he said before.” 

“ He said they were both of them using a 
feigned name.” 

“ It’s nothing to me what name they use. 
I know I wish they hadn’t come here if I’m 
to be troubled about them in this way, — 
first by Wright, and then by you.” 

“ They’ve been very good tenants, papa.” 

* You needn’t tell me that, Clara, and re- 
mind me about the shooting when you know 
how unhappy it makes me.” 

After this Clara said nothing more, and 
simply determined that Mr. Wright and his 
gossip should have no effect upon her inti- 
macy with Mrs. Askerton. But not the less 
did she continue to remember what her 
cousin had said about Miss Vigo. 

And she had been raffled a second time 
br certain observations which Mrs. Asker- 
ton made to her respecting her cousin, —or 


rather by little words which were dropped 
on various occasions. It was very clear 
that Mrs. Askerton did not like Mr. Belton, 


and that she wished to prejudice Clara 
against him. It’s a pity he shouldn’t be a 
lover of yours,” the lady said, “because it 
would be such a fine instance of Beauty and 
the Beast.” It will of course be understood 
that Mrs. Askerton had never been told of 
the offer that had been made. 

“You don’t mean to say that he’s not a 
handsome man,” said Clara. 

“ I never observe whether a man is hand- 
some or not; but I can sew very well wheth- 
er he knows what t> do with his arms and 
legs, or whether he has the proper use of 
his voice before ladies.” Clara remembered 
a word or two spoken by her cousin to her- 
self, in speaking which he had seemed to 
have a very proper use of his voice. “I 
know when a man is at ease like a gentle- 





man, and when he is awkward like a” — 
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“Like a what?” said Clara. Finish 
what you've got to say.” 

“ Like a ploughboy, I was going to say,” 
said Mrs. Askerton. 

“T declare I think you have a spite 
against him, because he said you were like 
some Miss Vigo,” replied Clara, sharply. 
Mrs. Askerton was on that occasion silenced, 
and she said nothing more about Mr. Belton 
till after Clara had returned from Perivale. 

The journey itself from Belton to Peri- 
vale was always a nuisance, and was more 
so now than usual, as it was made in the 
disagreeable month of November. There 
was kept at the little inn at Redicote an 
old fly,—so called,—which habitually 
made the journey to the Taunton railway- 
station, under the conduct of an o.d gray 
horse and an older and grayer driver, when- 
ever any of the old ladies of the neighbour- 
hood were minded to leave their homes. 
This vehicle usually travelled at the rate of 
five miles an hour; but the old gray driver 
was never content to have time allowed to 
him for the transit calculated upon such a 
rate of speed. Accidents might happen, 
and why should he be made, as he would 
plaintively ask, to drive the poor beast out 
of its skin? He was consequently always 
at Belton a full hour before the time, and 
though Clara was well aware of all this, 
she could not help herself. Her father was 
fussy and impatient, the man was fussy and 
impatient; and there was nothing for her 
but to go. On the present occasion she was 
taken off in this way the full sixty minutes 
too soon, and after four dreary hours spent 
upon the road, found herself landed at the 
Taunton station, with a terrible gulf of time 
to be passed before she could again proceed 
on her journey. 

One little accident had occurred to her. 
The old horse, while trotting leisurely 
along the level high road, had contrived to 
tumble down. Clara did not think very 
much of this, as the same thing had hap- 

ened with her before; but, even with an 

our or more to spare, there arises a ques- 
tion whether under such circumstances the 
train can be saved. But the gray old man 
reassured her. ‘ Now, Miss,” said he, com- 
ing to the window, while he left his horse 
recumbent and apparently comfortable on 
the road, “where’d you om been now, 
zure, if [ hadn’t a few minutes in hand for 

ou.” Then he walked off to some neigh- 
lentes cottage, and, having obtained assist- 
ance, succeeded in putting his beast again 
upon his legs. After that he looked once 
more in atthe window. “ Who's right now, 
I wonder,” he said, with an air of triumph. 
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And when he came to her for his guerdon 
at Taunton, he was evidently cross in not 
having it increased because of the accident. 
That hour at the Taunton station was 
terrible to her. I know of no hours more 
terrible than those so passed. The minutes 
will not go away, and utterly fail in making 
good their claim to be called winged. 
man walks up and down the platform, and 
in that way obtains something of the advan- 
tage of exercise, but a woman finds herself 
bound to sit still within the dreary dulness 
of the waiting-room. There are, perhaps, 
people, who under such circumstances can 
read, but they are few in number. The 
mind altogether declines to be active, 
whereas the body is seized by a spirit of 
restlessness to which delay and tranquillity 
are loathsome. The advertisements on the 
walls are examined, the map of some new 
Eden is studied, — some Eden in which an 
irregular pond and a church are surround- 
ed by a multiplicity of regular villas and 
shrubs, —till the student feels that no con- 
siderations even of health or economy would 
induce him to live there. Then the porters 
come in and out, till each porter has made 
himself odious to the sight. Everything is 
hideous, dirty, and disagreeable; and the 
mind wanders away, to consider why sta- 
tion-masters do not more frequently commit 
suicide. Clara Amedroz had already got 
beyond this stage, and was beginning to 


think of herself rather than of the station- : 


master, when at last there sounded, close to 
her ears, the bell of promise, and she knew 
that the train was at hand. 

At Taunton there branched away from the 
main line that line which was to take her to 
Perivale, and therefore she was able to take 
her own place quietly in the carriage, when 
she found that the down-train from London 
was at hand. This she did, and could then 
watch with equanimity, while the travellers 
from the other train went through the pen- 
ance of changing their seats. But she had 
not been so watching for many seconds 
when she saw Captain Frederic Aylmer ap- 
pear upon the platform. Immediately she 
sank back into her corner, and watched no 
more. Of course he was going to Perivale ; 
but why had not her aunt told her that she 
was to meet him? Of course she would be 
staying in the same house with him, and her 
present small attempt to avoid him would 
thus be futile. The attempt was made ; but 
nevertheless she was probably pleased when 
she found that it was made in vain. He 
came at once to the carriage in which she 
was sitting, and had packed his coats, and 
dressing-bag, and desk about the carriage 
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before he had discovered who was his fel- 
low-traveller. “How do you do, Captain 
Aylmer ?” she said, as he was about to take 
his seat. 

“Miss Amedroz! Dear me; how very 
odd! I had not the slightest expectation of 
meeting you here. The pleasure is of 
course the greater.” 

“Nor I of seeing you. Mrs. Winterfield 
has not mentioned to me that you were com- 
ing to Perivale.” 

“T didn’t know it myself till the day be- 
fore yesterday. I’m going to give an ac- 
count of my stewardship to the good-natured 
Perivalians who send me to parliament. 
I’m to dine with the mayor to-morrow, and 
as some big wig has come in his way who is 
going to dine with him also, the thing has 

en got upinahurry. But I’m delighted 
to find that you are to be with us.” 

“T generally go to my aunt about this 
time of the year.” 

“Tt is very good-natured of you.” Then 
he asked after her father, and she told him 
of Mr. Belton’s visit, telling him nothing — 
as the reader will hardly require to be told 
—of Mr. Belton’s offer. And so, by de- 
grees, they fell into close and intimate con- 
versation. 

_“T am so glad for your father’s sake!” 
said the Captain with sympathetic voice, 
speaking still of Mr. Belton’s visit. 

“ That’s what I feel, of course.” 

‘Tt is just as it should be, as he stands in 
that position to the property. And so he is 
a nice sort of fellow; is he?” 

“Nice is no word for him. He is per- 
fect!” 

“Dear me! This is terrible! You re- 
member that they hated some old Greek 

atriot when they could find no fault in 
im?” 

“T'll defy you to hate my cousin Will!” 

“ What sort of looking man is he ?” 

“Extremely handsome; at least I should 
say so.” 

“Then I certainly must hate him! And 
clever?” 

“ Well ; — not what you would call clever. 
He is very clever about fields and cattle.” 

“* Come ; there is some relief in that.” 

“ But you must not mistake me. He is 
clever; and then there’s a way about him 
of doing everything just as he likes it, which 
is wonderful. You feel quite sure that he’ll 
become master of everything.” 

“But I do not feel at all sure that I 
should like him the better for that!” 

“ But he doesn’t meddle in things that he 
doesn’t understand. And then he is so gen- 
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erous! His spending all that money down 
there is only done because he thinks it will 
make the place pleasanter to papa.” 

“ Has he got a plenty of money ?” 

“Oh, plenty! At least I think so. He 
says that he has.” 

“The idea of any man owning that he 
had got plenty of money! What a happy 
mortal! And then to be handsome, and 
omnipotent, and to understand cattle and 
fields! One would strive to emulate him 
rather than envy him, had not one learned 
to ackdowledge that it is not given to every 
one to get to Corinth.” 

“You may laugh at him, but you'd like 
him if you knew him.” 

“One never can be sure of that from a 
lady’s account of a man. Whena man talks 
to me about another man, I can generally 
tell whether I should like him or not, — par- 
ticularly if I know the man well who is giv- 
ing the description; but it is quite different 
when a woman is the describer.” 

“You mean that you won’t take my 
word ?” 

“‘ We see with different eyes in such mat- 
ters. I have no doubt your cousin is a wor- 
thy man,— and as prosperous a gentleman 
as the Thane of Cawdor in his preyeneee 
days ;— but probably if he and I came to- 
gether we shouldn’t have a word to say to 
each other.” 

Clara almost hated Captain Aylmer for 
speaking as he did, and yet she knew that 
it was true. Will Belton was not an edu- 
cated man, and were they two to meet in 
her presence, — the captain and the farmer, 
—she felt that she might have to blush for 
her cousin. But yet he was the better man 
of the two. She knew that he was the bet- 
ter man of the two, though she knew also 
that she could not love him as she loved the 
other. 

Then they changed the subject of their 
conversation, and discussed Mrs. Winter- 
field, as they had often done before. Cap- 
tain Aylmer had said that he should return 
to London on the Saturday, the present 
day being Tuesday, and Clara accused him’ 
of escaping always from the real hard work 
of his position. “I observe that you never 
stay a Sunday at Perivale,” she said. 

“Well;—not often. Why should I? 
Sunday is just the day that people like to 
be at home.” 

“T should have thought it would not have 
made much difference to a bachelor in that 
way.” 

“ But Sunday is a day that one specially 


likes to pass after one’s own fashion.” 
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“ Exactly ; — and therefore ty don't stay 


with my aunt. it all com- 
pletely.” 

“ Now you mean to be ill-natured !” 

“] mean to say that I don’t like Sundays 
at Perivale at all, and that I should do just 
as you do, if I had the power. But women 
— women, that is, of my age—are such 
slaves! We are forced to give an obedi- 
ence for which we can see no eause, and for 
which we can understand no necessity. I 
couldn’t tell my aunt that I meant to go 
away on Saturday.” 

“You have no business which makes 
imperative calls upon your time.” 

“That means that I can’t plead pre- 
tended excuses. But the true reason is 
that we are dependent.” 

“ There is something in that, I suppose.” 

“ Not that I am dependent on her. But 
my position generally is dependent, and I 
cannot assist myself.” 

Captain Aylmer found it difficult to make 
any answer to this, feeling the subject to be 
one which could hardly be discussed be- 
tween him and Miss Amedroz. He not un- 
naturally looked to be the heir of his aunt’s 
property, and any provision made out of 
that property for Clara would so far lessen 
that which would come to him. For any- 
thing that he knew, Mrs. Winterfield might 
leave everything she possessed to her niece. 
The old lady had not been open and can- 
did to him, whom she meant to favour in her 
will, as she had been to her to whom no 
such favor was to be shown. But Captain 
Aylmer did know, with tolerable accuracy, 
what was the state of affairs at Belton, and 
was aware that Miss Amedroz had no pros- 
pect of maintenance on which to depend, 
unless she could depend on her aunt. She 
was now pleading that she was not de- 
pendent on that lady, and Captain Ayl- 
mer felt that she was wrong. He was a 
man of the world, and was by no means in- 
clined to abandon any right that was his 
own; but it seemed to him that he was 
almost bound to say some word to show that 
in his opinion Clara should hold herself 
bound to comply with her aunt’s require- 
ments. 

“Dependence is a disagreeable word,” 
he said; “ and one never quite knows what 
it means.” 

“If you were a woman you'd know. It 
means that I must stay at Perivale on Sun- 
days, while you can go up to London, or 
down to Yorkshire. That’s what it means.” 

“ What you do mean, I think, is this ; — 
that you owe a duty to your aunt, the per- 
formance of which is not altogether agree- 


I understan 
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able. Nevertheless it would be foolish in 
you to omit it.” 

“Tt isn’t. that;—not that at all. It 
would not be foolish, not in your sense of 
the word; but it would be wrong. M 
aunt has been kind to me, and therefore } 
am bound to her for this service. But she 
is kind to you also, and yet you are not 
bound. That's why I complain. You sail 
a under false pretences, and yet you 
think you do your duty. You have to see 
your lawyer, — which means going to your 
club; or to attend to your tenants, — which 
means hunting and shooting.” 

“T haven’t got any tenants.” 

“You know very well that you could 
remain over Sunday without doing any 
harm to anybody : only you don’t like going 
to church three times, and you don’t like 
hearing my aunt read a sermon afterwards. 
Why shouldn’t you stay, and I go to the 
club?” 

“With all my heart, if you' can manage 
it.” 

“ But I can’t; we ain’t allowed to have 
clubs, or shooting, or to have our own way 
in anything, putting forward little pretences 
about lawyers.” 

“Come, I'll stay if you'll ask me.” 

“T’m sure I won’t do that. In the first 
- you'd go to sleep, and then she would 

e offended; and I don’t know that your 
sufferings would make mine any lighter. 
I'm not a pee to alter the ways of the 
world ; but I feel myself entitled to grumble 
at them sometimes.” 

Mrs. Winterfield inhabited a large brick 
house in the centre of the town. It had a 
long frontage to the street; for there was 
not only the house itself, with its three square 
windows on each side of the door, and its 
seven windows over that, and again its seven 
windows in the upper story, — but the end 
of the coach-house also abutted on the street, 
on which was the family clock, quite as much 
respected in Perivale as was the town-clock ; 
and between the coach-house and the man- 
sion there was the broad entrance into the 
yard, and the entrance also to the back 
door. No Perivalian ever presumed to 
doubt that Mrs. Winterfield’s house was the 
most important house in the town. Nor did 
any stranger doubt it on looking at the 
frontage. But then it was in all respects a 
town house to the eye, — that is, an Eng- 
lish: town house, being as ugly and as re- 
spectable as unlimited bricks and mortar 
could make it. Immediately opposite to 


Mrs. Winterfield lived the leading doctor 
and a retired builder, so that the lady’s eye 
was not hurt by any sign of a shop. The 
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shops, indeed, came within a very few yards 
of her on either side; but as the neighbor- 
ing shops on each side were her own prop- 
erty, this was not unbearable. To me, had 
I lived there, the incipient growth of grass 
through some of the stones which formed the 
margin of the road would have been alto- 
gether unendurable. There is no sign of 
coming decay which is so melancholy to the 
_ as any which tells of a decrease in the 
throng of men. Of men or horses there 
was never any throng now in that end of 
Perivale. That street had formed part of 
the main line of road from Salisbury to 
Taunton, and coaches, wagons, and post- 
ing-carriages had been frequent on it; but 
now, alas! it wasdeserted. Even the omni- 
buses from the railway-station never came 
there unless they were ordered to call at 
Mrs. Winterfie!d’s door. For Mrs, Winter- 
field herself, this desolation had, I think, a 
certain melancholy attraction. It suited 
her tone of mind and her religious views, 
that she should be thus daily reminded that 
things of this world were passing away 
and going to destruction. She liked to 
have ocular proof that grass was growing 
in the highways under mortal feet, and that 
it was no longer worth man’s while torenew 
human flags in human streets. She was 
drawing near to the pavements which would 
ever be trodden by myriads of bright san- 
dals, and which yet would never be worn, 
and would be carried to’ those jewelled 
causeways on which no weed could find a 
spot for its useless growth. 

Behind the house there was a square prim 
garden arranged in parallelograms, tree an- 
swering to tree at every corner, round which 
it was still her delight to creep when the 
weather permitted. Poor Clara! how much 
advice she had received during these creep- 
ings, and how often had she listened to in- 
quiries as to the schooling of the gardener’s 
children. Mrs. Winterfield was always un- 
happy about her gardener. Serious foot- 
men are very plentiful, and even coachmen 
are to be found who, at a certain rate of 
extra payment, will be punctual at prayer- 
time, and will promise to read good little 
books; but gardeners, as a class, are a pro- 
fane people, who think themselves entitled 
to claim liberty of conscience, and who will 
not submit to the domestic despotism of a 
serious Sunday. They live in cottages by 
themselves, and choose to have an opinion 
of their own on church matters. Mrs. Win- 
terfield was aware that she ought to bid 
high for such a gardener as she wanted. A 
man must be paid well who will submit to 


himself, his wife, and family. But even 
though she did bid high, and though she paid 
generously, no gardener would stop with her. 
One conscientious man attempted to bar- 
gain for freedom from religion during the six 
unimportant days of the week, being strong, 
and willing therefore to give up his day of 
rest ; but such liberty could not be allowed 
to him, and he also went. “He couldn’t 
stop,” he said, “in justice.to the green- 
houses, when missus was so constant down 
upon him about his spiritual backslidings. 
And, after all, where did he backslide? It | 
was only a pipe of tobacco with the babby 
in his arms, instead of that darned evening 
lecture.” 

Poor Mrs. Winterfield! She had been 
strong in her youth, and had herself sat 
though evening lectures with a fortitude 
which other people cannot attain. And she 
was strong too in her age, with the strength 
of a martyr submitting herself with patience 
to wearinesses which are insupportable to 
those who have none of the maryr spirit. 
The sermons of Perivale were neither bright, 
nor eloquent, nor encouraging. All the old 
vicar or the young curate could tell she had 
had beard hundreds of times. She knew it 
all by heart, and could have preached their 
sermons to them better than they could 
preach them to her. It was impossible that 
she could learn anything from them; and 

et she would sit there thrice a day, suffer- 
ing from cold in winter, from cough in spring, 
from heat in summer, and from rheumatism 
in autumn; and now that her doctor had 
forbidden her to go more than twice, recom- 
mending her to go only once, she really 
thought that she regarded the prohibition as 
a grievance. Indeed, to such as her, the ex- 
pectation of the jewelled causeway, and of the 
perfect pavement that shall never be worn, 
must be everything. But if she was right, 
—right as to herself and others, — then 
why has the world been made so pleasant ? 
Why is the fruit of the earth so sweet ; and 
the trees,— why are they so green; and the 
mountains so full of glory? Why are wo- 
men so lovely: and why 1s it that the activ- 
ity of man’s mind is the -~ sure forerun- 
ner of man’s progress? In listening thrice 
a day to outpourings from the clergymen at 
Perivale, there certainly was no activity of 
mind. 

Now, in these days, Mrs. Winterfield was 
near to her reward. That she had ensured 
that I cannot doubt. She had fed the poor, 
and filled the young full with religious teach- 
ings, — perhaps not wisely, and in her own 
way only too well, but yet as her judgment 





daily inquiries as to the spiritual welfare of 


had directed her. She had cared hitile 
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for herself,—forglving injuries done to 
her, and not forgiving those only which 
she thought were done to the Lord. She 
had lived her life somewhat as the mar- 
tyr lived, who stood for years on his pil- 
lar unmoved, while his nails grew through 
his flesh. So had she stood, doing, I fear, 
but little positive good with her large 
means, — but thinking nothing of her own 
comfort here, in comparison with the com- 
fort of herself and others in the world to 
which she was going. 

On this occasion her nephew and niece 
reached her together; the prim boy, with 
the white cotton gloves and the low four- 
wheeled carriage, having been sent down to 
meet Clara. For Mrs. Winterfield was a 
lady who thought it unbecoming that her 
niece — though only an adopted niece — 
should come to her door in an omnibus. 
Captain Aylmer had driven the four-wheel- 
ed carriage from the station, dispossessing 
the boy, and the luggage had been con- 
fided to the public conveyance. 

“It is very fortunate that you should come 
together,” said Mrs. Winterfield. “I didn’t 
know when to expect you, Fred. Indeed, 
you never say at what hour you'll come.” 

“1 think it safer to allow myself a little 
margin, aunt, because one has so many 
things to do.” 

“T suppose it is so with a gentleman,” said 
Mrs. Winterfield. After which Clara look- 
ed at Captain Aylmer, but. did not betray 
any of her suspicions. “ But I knew Clara 
would come by this train,” continued the 
old lady; “so I sent Tom to meet her. 
Ladies always can be punctual; they can 
do that at any rate.” Mrs. Winterfield was 
one of those women who have always be- 
lieved that their own sex is in’ every re- 
spect inferior to the other. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
CAPTAIN AYLMER MEETS HIS CONSTITUENTS. 


On the first evening of their visit Captain 
Aylmer was very attentive to his aunt. He 
was quite alive to the propriety of such atten- 
tions, and to their expediency ; and Clara 
was amused as she watched him while he sat 
by her side, by the hour together, answer- 
ing little questions and making little re- 
marks suited to the temperament of the old 
lady’s mind. She, herself, was hardly called 
upon to join in the conversation on that 
evening, and as she sat and listened, she 
could not but think that Will Belton would 
have beeu less adroit, but that he would also 
have been more straightforward. And yet 
why should not Captain Aylmer talk to his 
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aunt? Will Belton would also have talked 
to his aunt if he had one, but then he would 
have talked his own talk, and not his aunt’s 
talk. Clara could hardly make up her mind 
whether Captain Aylmer was or was not a 
sincere man. Qn the following day Aylmer 
was out all the morning, paying visits 
among his constituents, and at three o’clock 
he was to make his speech in the Town-hall. 
Special places in the gallery were to be 
kept for Mrs. Winterfield and her niece, 
and the old woman was quite resolved that 
she would be there. As the day advanced 
she became very fidgety, and at length she 
was quite alive to the perils of having to climb 
up the Town-hall stairs ; but she persevered, 
and at ten o’clock she was seated at the 
place. 

“I suppose they will begin with prayer,” 
she said to Clara. Clara, who knew nothing 
of the manner in which things were done at 
such meetings, said that she supposed so. A 
town councillor’s wife, who sat on the other 
side of Mrs. Winterfield, here took the lib- 
erty of explaining that as the Captain was 
going to talk: politics there would be no 
prayers. “But they have prayers in the 
Houses of Parliament,” said Mrs. Wirterfield, 
with much anger. To this the town coun- 
cillor’s wife, who was almost silenced by the 
great lady’s wrath, said that indeed she did 
notknow. After this Mrs. Winterfield con- 
tinued to hope for the best, till the platform 
was filled and the proceedings had commen- 
ced. Then she declared the present men of 
Perivale to be a godless set, and expressed 
herself very sorry that ber nephew had ever 
had anything to do with them. ‘No good 
can come of it, my dear,” she said. Clara 
from the beginning had feared that no good 
would come of her aunt’s visit to the Town- 
hall. 

The business was put on foot at once, and 
with some little flourishing at the commence- 
ment, Captain Aylmer made his speech ; — 
the same speech which we have all heard 
and read so often, specially adapted to the 
meridian of Perivale. He was a Conserva- 
tive, and of course he told his hearers that a 
good time was coming; that he and his fam- 
ily were really about to buckle themselves 
to the work, and that Perivale would hear 
things that would surprise it. The malt tax 
was to go, and the farmers were to have 
free trade in beer,—the arguments from 
the other side having come beautifully 
round in their appointed circle, —and old 
England was to be old England once 
again. He did the thing tolerably well, 


as such gentlemen usually do; and Peri- 
vale was contented with its member, with 
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the exception of one Perivalian. To|’ 


Mrs Winterfield, sitting up there and lis- 
tening with all her ears, it seemed that he 
had hitherto omitted all allusion to any 
subject that was worthy of mention. At last 
he said some word about the marriage and 
divorce court, condemning the iniquity 
of the present law to which Perivale had 
opposed itself violently by petition and gen- 
eral meetings; and upon hearing this, Mrs. 
Winterfield had thumped with her umbrel- 
la, and faintly cheered him with her weak 
old voice. But the surrounding Perivalians 
had heard the cheer, and it was repeated 
backwards and forwards through the room, 
till the member’s aunt thought that it might 
be her nephew’s mission to annul that god- 
less Act of Parliament, and restore the mat- 
rimonial bonds of England to their old rigid- 
ity. When Captain Aylmer came out to 
hand her up to her little carriage, she pat- 
ted him, and thanked him, and encouraged 
him ; and on her way home she congratulat- 
ed herself to Clara that she should have 
such a nephew to leave behind her in her 
place. 

Captain Aylmer was dining with the 
mayor on that evening, and Mrs. Winter- 
field was therefore able to indulge herself 
in talking about him. “I don’t see much 
of yours men, of course,” she said; “ but 
I do not even hear of any that are like 
him.” Again Clara thought of her cousin 
Will. Will was not at all like Frederick 
Aylmer ; but was he not better? And yet, 
as she thought thus, she remembered that 
she had refused her cousin Will because 
she loved that very Frederic Aylmer whom 
her mind was thus condemning. 

“Tm sure he does his duty as a Member 
of Parliament very well,” said Clara. 

“ That alone would not be much; but when 
that is joined to so much that is better, it is 
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Then there was a pause, during which, 
however, Mrs. Winterfield gave no. sign 
that the conversation was to be considered 
as being over. Clara knew her aunt’s ways 
so well, that she was sure something more 
was coming, and therefore waited patient- 
ly, without any thought of taking up her 
book. “Iwas speaking to him about you, 
yesterday,” Mrs. Winterfield said at last. 
“ That would not interest him very 
much.” 

“Why not? Do you suppose he is not 
interested in those I love? Indeed, it did 
interest him; and he told me what I did 
not know before, and what you ought to 
have told me.” 

Clara now blushed, she knew not why, 
and became agitated. “I don’t know that 
I have kept anything from you that I ought 
to have told,” she said. 

“He says that the provision made for 
you by your father has all been squan- 
dered.” 

“If he used that word he has been very 
unkind,” said Clara, angrily. 

“] don’t know what word he used, but 
he was not unkind at all; he neveris. I 
think he was very generous.” 

“T do not want his generosity, aunt.” 

“ That is nonsense, my dear. If he hag 
told me the truth, what have you to depend 
on?” 

“J don’t want to depend on anything. 
I hate hearing about it.” 

“ Clara, I wonder you can talk in that 
way. If you were only seventeen it would 
be very foolish ; but at your age it is inex- 
cusable. When I am gone, and your fa- 
ther is gone, who is to provide for you? 
Will your cousin do it, — Mr. Belton, who is 
to have the property ?” 

“ Yes, he would,—if I would let him; 
—of course I would not let him. But, 


a great deal. I am told that very few of| aunt, pray do not go on. I would sooner 


the men in the House now are believers at 
all.” 

*¢ Oh, aunt!” 

“ Tt is terrible to think of, my dear.” 


have to starve than talk about it at all.” 
There was another pause; but Clara 

again knew that the conversation was not 

over; and she knew also that it would be 


“But, aunt; they have to take some | vain for her to endeavour to begin another 


oath, or something of that sort, to show 
that they are Christians.” 


“Not now, my dear. They’ve done 


away with all that, since we had Jew mem-| ton would be so liberal 
rliament | terfield. 


bers. An atheist can go into 
now; and I’m told that most of them are 


subject. Nor could she think of anything 
else to say, so much was she agitated. 
“ What makes you su that Mr. Bel- 


” asked Mrs. Win- 


“T don’t know. I can’t say. He is the 


that, or nearly as bad. I can remember | nearest relation I shall have; and of all the 
when no Papist could sit in parliament. | people I ever knew he is the best, and the 
But they seem to me to be doing away with | most generous, and the least selfish. When 
everything. It’s a great comfort to me that | he came to us, papa was quite hostile to 


Frederic is what he is.” 


him, — disliking his very name ; but when 





“T’m sure it must be, aunt.” 
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think of his going, because he had been so 


“Clara!” 

“ Well, aunt.” 

“‘T hope you know my affection for you.” 

“ Of course I do, aunt; and I hope you 
trust mine for you also.” 

“Is there anything between you and Mr. 
Belton besides cousinship ? ” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Because if I thought that, my trouble 
would of course be at an end.” 

“There is nothing ;— but pray do not 
let me be a trouble to you.” Clara, for a 
moment, almost resolved to tell her aunt 
the whole truth; but she remembered that 
she would be treating her cousin badly if 
she told the story of his rejection. 

There was another short period of silence, 
and then Mrs. Winterfield went on. 
“ Frederic thinks that I should make some 
provision for you by will. That, of course, 
is the same as though he offered to do it 
himself. I told him that it would be so, 
and I read him my will last night. He 
said that that made no difference, and rec- 
ommended me to add a codicil. I asked 
him how much I ought to give you, and he 
said fifteen hundred pounds. There will be 
as much as that after burying me, without 
burden to the estate. You must acknowl- 
edge that he has been very generous.” 

ut Clara, in her heart, did not at all 
thank Captain Aylmer for his generosity. 
She would have had everything from him, 
or nothing. ‘It was grievous to her to think 
that she should owe to him a bare pittance 
to keep her out of the workhouse, — to 
him who had twice seemed to be on the 
point of asking her to share everything 
with him. She did not love her cousin 
Will as she loved him; but her cousin 
Will’s assurance to her that he would treat 
her with a brother’s care was sweeter to 
her by far than Frederic Aylmer’s well bal- 
anced counsel to his aunt on her behalf. 
In her present mood, too, she wanted no 
one to have forethought for her; she de- 
sired no provision ; for her, in the discom- 
fiture of heart there was consolation in the 
feeling, that, when she should find herself 
alone in the world, she would have been 
‘ill-treated by her friends all round her. 
There was a charm in the prospect of her 
‘desolation of which she did not wish to be 
robbed by the assurance of some seventy 
pounds a year, to be given to her by Cap- 
tain Frederic Aylmer. To be robbed of 
one’s grievance is the last and foulest 
‘wrong,—a wrong under which the most 
venduring temper will at iast yield and be- 
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come soured,—by which "the strongest 
back will be broken. “ Well, my dear,” 
continued Mrs. Winterfield, when Clara 
made no response to this appeal for praise. 

“Tt is so hard for me to say anythin 
about it, aunt. What can I say but that 
don’t want to be a burden to any one?” 

“That is a position which very few 
women can attain,—that is, very few 
single women.” 

“T think it would be well if all single 
women were strangled by the time they 
are thirty,” said Clara with a fierce energy 
which absolutely frightened her aunt. 

“Clara! how can you say anything so 
wicked, — so abominably wicked ? ” 

“ Anything would be better than bein 
twitted in this way. How can I help it 
that I am not a man, and able to work for 
my bread? But I am not above being a 
housemaid) and so Captain Aylmer shall 
find. I’d sooner be a housemaid with noth- 
ing but my wages, than take the money 
which you say he is to give me. It will be 
of no use, aunt, for I shall not take it.” 

“Tt is I that am to leave it to you. It is 
not to be a present from Frederic.” 

“It is the same thing, aunt. He says you 
are to do it; and you told me just now 
that it was to come out of his pocket,” 

“T should have done it myself long ago, 
had you told me all the truth about your 
father’s affairs.” 

“ How was I to tell you? I would soon- 
er have bitten my tongue out. But I will 
tell you the truth now. If I had known 
that all this was to be said to me about 
money, and that our poverty was to be 
talked over between you and Captain 
Aylmer, I would not have come to Perivale. 
I would rather that you should be angry 
with me and think that I had forgotten 

ou. 

“ You would not say that, Clara, if you 
remembered that this will probably be your 
last visit to me.” 

“ No, no; it will not be the last. But do 
not talk about these things. And it will 
be so much better that 1 should be here 
when he is not here.” 

“T had hoped that when I died you might 
both be with me together,—as husband 
and wife.” 

“ Such hopes never come to anything.” 

“ T still think that he would wish it.” 

“ That is nonsense, aunt. It is indeed, 
for neither of us wish it.” A lie on such a 


subject from a woman under such circum- 
stances is hardly to be considered a lie at 
all. It is spoken with no mean object, and 
is the only bulwark which the woman has 
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ready at her need to cover her own weak- 
ness. 

“From what he said yesterday,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Winterfield, “ I think it is your 
own fault.” 

“ Pray,— pray do not talk in that way. 
It cannot be matter of any fault that two 
people do not want to marry each other.” 

“Of course I asked him no positive ques- 
tion. It would be indelicate even in me to 
have done that. But he spoke as though 
he thought very highly of you.” 

“‘No doubt he does. And so do I of Mr. 
Possitt.” 

“Mr. Possitt is a very excellent young 
man,” said Mrs. Winterfield, gravely. Mr. 
Possitt was, indeed, her favourite curate at 
Perivale, and always dined at the house 
on Sundays between services, when Mrs. 
Winterfield was very particular in seeing 
that he took two glasses of her best port 
wine tosupport him. “ But Mr. Possitt has 
nothing but his curacy.” 

“ There is no danger, aunt,I can assure 

ou.” 

“T don’t know what you call danger; 
but Frederic seemed to think that you are 
always sharp with him. You don’t want 
to quarrel with him, I hope, because I love 
him better than any one in the world?” 

“Oh, aunt, what cruel things you say 
to me without thinking of them!” 

“T do not mean to be cruel; but I will 
say nothing more about him. As I told 
you before, that I had not thought it expe- 
dient to leave away any portion of my little 
property from Frederic,— believing as I 
did then, that the money intended for you 
by your father was still remaining, — it is 
best that you should now know that I have 
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motion of her lips, and was aware that her 
aunt was solacing herself with prayer. 
Clara was angry with herself, and angry 
with all the world. She knew that the old 
lady who was sitting then before her was 
very good ; and that all this that had now 
been said had come from pure goodness, and 
a desire that strict duty might be done, and 
Clara was angry with herself in that she 
had not been more ready with her thanks, 
and more demonstrative with her love and 
gratitude. Mrs. Winterfield was affec- 
tionate as well as good, and her niece’s cold- 
ness, as the niece well knew, had hurt her 
sorely. But still what could Clara have 
done or said? She told herself that it was 
beyond her power to burst out into loud 
praises of Captain Alymer; and of such 
nature was the gratitude which Mrs. Win- 
terfield had desired. She was not grateful 
to Captain Aylmer, and wanted nothin 
that was to come from his generosity. An 
then her mind went away to that other 
portion of her aunt’s discourse. Could it 
be possible that this man was in truth 
attached to her, and was repelled simply by 
her own manner? She was aware that she 
had fallen into a habit of fighting with him, 
of sparring against him with words about in- 
different things, and calling his conduct in 
question in a manner half playful and half 
serious. Could it be the truth that she was 
thus robbing herself of that which would be 
to her, — as to herself she had frankly de- 
clared, —the one treasure which she would 
desire? ‘Twice, as has been said before, 
words had seemed to tremble on his lips 
which might have settled the question for 
her for ever; and on both occasions, as she 
knew, she herself had helped to laugh off 


at last learned the truth, and that I will at’ the — word that had been coming. 


once see my lawyer about making this 
change.” 
6“ ll aunt, of course I thank you.” 

“TI want no thanks, Clara. I humbly 
strive to do what I believe to be my duty. 
I have never felt myself to be more than a 
steward of my money. That I have often 
failed in my stewardship I know well; for 
in what duties do we not all fail?” Then 
she gently laid herself back in her arm- 
chair, closing her eyes, while she kept fast 
clasped in her hands the little book of daily 
devotion which she had been striving to 
read when the conversation had been com- 
menced. Clara knew then that nothing 
more was to be said, and that she was not 
at present to interrupt her aunt. From her 
—, and the closing of her eyelids, Mrs. 

interfield might have been judged to be 


But had he been thoroughly in earnest, — in 
earnest as she would have him to be, — no 
laugh would have deterred him from his 
purpose. Could she have laughed Will Bel- 
ton out of his declaration ? 

At last the lips ceased to move, and she 
knew that her aunt was in truth asleep. 
The poor old lady hardly ever slept at 
night; but nature, claiming something of 
its due, would give her rest such as this in 
her arm-chair by the fire-side. They were 
sitting in a large double drawing-room up- 
stairs, in which there were, as was custom- 
ary with Mrs. Winterfield in winter, two 
fires; and the candles were in the back- 
room, while the two ladies sat in that look- 
ing out into the street. This Mrs. Winter- 
field did to save her eyes from the candles, 
and yet to be within reach of light if it were 
wanted. And Clara also sat motionless in 





asleep; but Clara could see the gentle 
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the dark careful not to disturb her aunt, 
and desirous of being with her when she 
should awake. Captain Aylmer had de- 
clared his purpose of being home early from 
the Mayor's dinner, and the ladies were to 
wait for his arrival before tea was brought 
to them. Clara was herself almost asleep 
when the door was opened, and Captain 
Aylmer entered the room. 

“ H—sh!” she said, rising gently from her 
chair, and putting up her finger. He saw 
her by the dull light of the fire, and closed 
the door without a sound. Clara then crept 
into the back-room, and he followed her 
with noiseless step. ‘“ She did not sleep at 
all last night,” said Clara; and now the un- 
usual excitement of the day has fatigued 
her, and I think it is better not to wake 
her.” The rooms were large, and they were 
able to place themselves at such a distance 
from the sleeper that their low words could 
hardly disturb her. 

“Was she very tired when she got 
home ?” he asked. 

“Not very. She has been talking much 
since that.” 

“‘ Has she spoken about her will to you ?” 

“ Yes ; —she has.” 

“T thought she would.” Then he was 
silent, as though he expected that she would 
speak again on that matter. But she had 
no wish to discuss her aunt’s will with him, 
and therefore, to break the silence, asked 
him some trifling question. “Are you not 
home earlier than you expected ? ” 

“It was very dull, and there was nothing 
more to be said. I did come away early, 
and perhaps have given affront. I hope 
you will accept the compliment implied.” 

“ Your aunt will, when she wakes. She 
will be delighted to find you here.” 

“JT am awake,” said Mrs. Winterfield. 
“J heard Frederick come in. It is very 
good of him to come so soon. Clara, my 
dear, we will have tea.” 

During tea, Captain Aylmer was called 
upon to give an account of the Mayor’s 
feast, — how the rector had said grace be- 
fore dinner, and Mr. Possitt had done so 
after dinner, and how the soup had been 
uneatable. “ Dear me!” said Mrs. Win- 
terfield. “And yet his wife was house- 
keeper formerly in a family that lived very 
well!” The Mrs. Winterfields of this 
world allow themselves little spiteful plea- 
sures of this kind, repenting of them, no 
doubt, in those frequent moments in which 
they talk to their friends of their own terri- 
ble vilenesses. Captain Alymer then ex- 
plained that his own health had been drunk, 
and his aunt desired to know whether, in 
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returning thanks, he had been able to say 
anything further against that wicked Divorce 
Act of Parliament. This her nephew was 
constrained to answer with a negative, and 
so the conversation was carried on till tea 
was over. She was very anxious to hear 
every word that he could be made to utter 
as to his own doings in Parliament, and as 
to his doings in Perivale, and hung upon 
him with that wondrous affection which old 
people with warm hearts feel for those 
whom they have selected as their favourites. 
Clara saw it all, and knew that her aunt 
was almost doting. 

“I think [’ll.go up to bed now, my 
dears,” said Mrs. Winterfield, when she 
had taken her cup of tea. “I am tired 
with those weary stairs in the Town-hall, 
and I shall be better in my own room.” 
Clara offered to go with her, but this attend- 
ance her aunt declined,—as she did al- 
ways. So the bell was rung, and the old 
maid-servant walked off with her mistress, 
and Miss Amedroz and Captain Aylmer 
were left together. 

“T don’t think she will last long,” said 
Captain Aylmer, soon after the door was 
closed. 

“T should be sorry to believe that; but 
she is certainly very much altered.” 

“ She has great courage to keep her up, — 
and a feeling that she should not give way, 
but do her | re to the last. In spite of all 
that, however, I can see how changed she is 
since the summer. Have you ever thought 
how sad it would be if she should be alone 
when the day comes?” 

“She has Martha, who is more to her 
now than any one else,—unless it is 

ou.” 


“You could not remain with her over 


Christmas, I suppose ?” 

“ Who, I? What would my father do? 
Papa is as old, or nearly as old, as my aunt.” 

“ But he is strong.” 

“He is very lonely. He would be more 
lonely than she is, for he has no such ser- 
vant to be with him. Women can do better 
than men, I think, when they come to my 
aunt’s age.” 

From this they got into a conversation as 
to the character of the lady with whom 
they were both so nearly connected, and, in 
spite of all that Clara could do to prevent 
it, continual references were made Ca 
tain Aylmer to her money, and her will, and 
the need of an addition to that will on 
Clara’s behalf. At last she was driven to 
speak out. “Captain Aylmer,” she said, 


“the subject is so distasteful to me, that I 
must ask you not to speak about it.” 
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“In my position I am driven to think 
about it.” 

“I cannot, of course, help your thoughts; 
but I can assure you that they are unneces- 
sary.” 

' “Tt seems to me so hard that there should 
be such a gulf between you and me.” This he 
said after he had been silent fora while; and as 
he spoke he looked away from her at the fire. 

“JT don’t know that there is any particu- 
lar gulf,” she replied. 

“ Yes, there is. And it is you that make it. 
Whenever I attempt tospeak to youasafriend 
you draw yourself off from me, and shut your- 
self up. I know that it is not jealousy." 

“ Jealousy, Captain Aylmer!” 

“ Jealousy with my aunt, I mean.” 

“ No, indeed.” 

“You are infinitely too proud for that ; 
but I am sure that a stranger seeing it all 
would think that it was so.” 

’ “T don’t know what it is that I do or that 





I ought not to do. But all my life every- 
thing that I have done at Perivale has al- 
ways been wrong.” 

“Tt would have been so natural that you 
and I should be friends.” 

“If we are enemies, Captain Aylmer, I 
don’t know it.” 

“ But if ever I venture to speak of your 
future life, you always repel me;—as 
though you were determined to let me know 
that it should not be a matter of care to me.” 

“ That is exactly what I am determined 
to let you know. You are, or will be, a 
rich man, and you have everything the 
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world can give you. I am, or shall be, a 
very poor woman.” 

“Ts that a reason why I should not be in- 
terested in your welfare ?” 

“Yes; —the very best reason in the 
world. We are not reiated to each other, 
though we have a common connection in 
dear Mrs. Winterfield. And nothing to my 
idea, can be more objectionable than any 
sort. of dependence from a woman of my 
age on a man of yours,— there being no 
real tie of blood between them. I have 
spoken very plainly, Captain Aylmer, for 
you have made me do it.” 

“ Very plainly,” he said. 

“If I have said anything to offend you, 
I beg your pardon; but I was driven to ex- 

lain myself.” Then she got up and took 

er bed-candle in her hand. 

“ You have not offended me,” he said, as 
he also rose. 

“ Good night, Captain Aylmer.” 

He took her hand and kept it. “Say 
that we are friends.” 

“Why should we not be friends ? ” 

“ There is no reason on my part why we 
should not be the dearest friends,” he said. 
“ Were it not that I am so utterly without 
encouragement, I should say the very dear- 
est.” He still held her hand, and was look- 
ing into her face as he spoke. For a mo- 
ment she stood there, bearing his gaze, as 
though she expected some further words to 
be spoken. Then she withdrew her hand, 
and agaim saying in a clear voice, “ Good 





night, Captain Aylmer,” she left the room. 





LEISURE. 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 


Granp is the leisure of the earth; 
She gives her happy myriads birth, 
And after harvest fears no dearth, 

But goes to sleep in snow-wreaths dim. 
Dread is the leisure up above, 
The while he sits, whose name is Love 
And waits, as Noah did, the dove, 

To wit if she would fly to him. 


He waits for us, while, houseless things, 
We beat about with bruised wings, 


On the dark woods and water springs, 
The ruined world, the desolate sea : 
With open windows from the prime, 
All night, all day, He waits sublime, 
Until the fulness of the time, 
Decreed from His eternity. 


Where is our leisure? Give us rest ! 


Where is the quiet we possessed ? 

We must have had it once — were blest 
With peace, whose phantoms yet entice. 

Sorely the mother of mankind 

Longed for the gardens left behind ; 

For we still prove some yearnings blind, 
Inherited from Paradise. 
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From the Edinburgh Review. 


Letters from Egypt, 1863-65. By Lapy 
Durr Gorpon.’ London: 1865. 


Eeypt, at the commencement of the pres- 
ent century, was almost as unknown and 
mysterious as her own hieroglyphics. Ifwe 
except the Arabic histories 4d 9 descriptions 
open only to the learned in that recondite 
language, Herodotus was our most recent 
authority. Egypt, possessing the highest in- 
terest to the historian and the divine, was 
scarcely as much known to Europe as the 
wilds of Tartary. Napoleon first broke the 
spell of mystery that held the land, and the 
celebrated commission of the French Insti- 
tute, headed by Dénon, accompanied the 
armies which fought beside the Pyramids. 
Then followed Bruce, Belzoni, Niebuhr, 
Burckhardt; all of whom did good work 
towards disinterring Egypt from the sands 
of its deserts, and removing the obstacles 
raised by Mohammedan intolerance and 
apathy. At length, about the year 1825, a 
small party of Englishmen met in Cairo, 
living among the people like Copts or Arabs, 
and patiently studying the manners and 
customs both of ancient and modern Egypt. 
Two of that party were Wilkinson and 
Lane, one of whom exhausted the ancient 
people, the other, with inimitable accuracy, 
the modern Egyptians. 

Such was our acquaintance with the land 
of the Pharaohs, of Joseph, and of Moses, 
when, five-and-twenty years ago, a line of 
steam-packets to Alexandria threw open the 
country to pleasure-seekers and health- 
seekers. The Nile soon superseded the Rhine 
for a fashionable tour, and we have been 
inundated, not by its fertilizing waters, but 
by a flood of books about Egypt, of which it 
may be generally said that her have done 
little to increase our knowledge of the anti- 
quities of the country, nothing whatever to 
make us better acquainted with its people. 
We know no more at the present day of the 
inhabitants, of their feelings and tastes, their 
human sympathies and religious hopes, than 
we did before the stream of tourists set Nile- 
wards. True, Mr. Lane may be said to have 
done all that can be done in the way of de- 
scribing that people; but the ‘Modern 
Egyptians’ is not intended to give us every- 
day experience of life in Egypt — rather the 
results of that experience. Even the brilliant 
pages of Edthen, of Miss Martineau, and 
those of two or three other writers, afford us 
little insight into the inner life of the Egyp- 
tian. Nor is the cause far to seek. A foreign 
people cannot be understood in a short, and 





be appreciated by the oldest resident, un- 
less S will consent to waive all prejudice 
and live among them as one of themselves. 

Perhaps Lady Duff Gordon will not be 
envied for the experience she has gained. 
It has been dearly bought, enforced by pro- 
tracted illness, and involving banishment 
from her family and friends, the privileges 
of society, even the common comforts of 
life. She went to Egypt unprejudiced 
against the people, and has lived among 
them, chiefly at Thebes. Her letters, which 
form the little volume at the head of 
this article, were not written for the public 
eye, but were addressed to her two near- 
est relations: they are, therefore, entirely 
free from constraint, and do not pretend to 
high literary merit, although they are writ- 
ten in a singularly captivating and vigorous 
English style; but they possess the rare 
virtue of enabling the reader to realize the 
position of the writer and the true aspect 
of the people. Livingstone has borne wit- 
ness to African virtues, the ‘ Competition 
Wallah ’ has courageously fought the battle 
of our Indian fellow-subjects, we have felt 
with Vambéry the parting from his faithful 
but filthy friends, who were so repulsive till 
on better acquaintance we learnt to respect 
their hearts. The same lesson may be learnt 
from these letters, for it is not often that 
an Englishman, let alone an English lady, 
lives among modern Egyptians. Every 
one who has done the same in any country 
of the East will enter into her feelings when 
she says: — : 


‘I am so used now to our poor, shabby life, 
that it makes quite a strange impression on me 
to see all the splendour which English travellers 
manage to bring with them on board their boats, 
— splendour which, two or three years ago, I 
should not even have remarked. And thus, out 
of my “inward consciousness” (as Germans 
say), many of the peculiarities and faults of the 
people of Egypt are explained to me and ac- 
counted for.’ (P. 357.) 


To form a just estimate of the Egyptian, 
we ought to have more of an acquaintance 
with him as he is; we require some knowl- 
edge of the events of history that have re- 
duced him to his present state, and of the 
government that every day moulds his 
thoughts. Let us briefly relate how he has 
reached his present condition, and what is 
the pedigree of the people whose ‘ country 
is a palimpsest, in which the Bible is written 
over ‘ Herodotus, and the Koran over that.’ 

For the last two-and-twenty centuries, 
Egypt has been without a native ruler. The 


€:nerally hurried, visit; nor indeed can they | ancient kingdom of the Pharoahs fell with 
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the second subjugation of the country by 
the Persians, about the year B.c. 350; after 
having been shaken to its foundations, and 
its capital destroyed, by Cambyses two cen- 
turies before. ‘he Persians were succeeded 
by the Greeks, to whom the possession - of 
gypt passed, with that of Persia, of which 
it was a province, by the conquests of Alex- 
ander the Great; and under the Ptolemies 
it recovered much of its prosperity, albeit 
theirs too was an alien rule. Three hun- 
dred years later, when it became a Roman 
rovince, the population consisted partly of 
reeks, partly of slaves. The Egyptian him- 
self was almost denationalized. Augustus 
patons the degradation of the native in- 
abitants, and since his time the system he 
inaugurated of government by lieutenants of 
the Empire has continued, with the excep- 
tion of the more brilliant period correspond- 
ing to the times of the Crusades. The Mo- 
hammedan invaders, six centuries later, 
found the country in every respect weaker 
than when the Romans first gained posses- 
sion of it. Religious animosities had been 
added to political feuds. The native popu- 
lation having embraced Christianity under 
the ritual of the Coptic Church, hated the 
Greek communion and its professors more 
than they hated the newly promulgated 
faith of Arabia. After a brief show of re- 
sistance, they joined the invaders, and ren- 
dered easy the conquest of the country. 
With the Arab domination, the final ex- 
tinction of the Egyptian race as a nation 
was consummated. So complete was the 
subjugation that the Arabs, imposed their 
language, both vocabulary and grammar, 
upon the native inhabitants; and by an 
enormous immigration rendered them in a 
far greater degree Arab than Copt. Since 
that period, the Copt has been little heard 
of in history. The ancient Egyptian ele- 
ment, already reduced in numbers, was, 
to a great extent, absorbed by the Arab 
colonists, and the remnant (called Copt to 
this day) has gradually dwindled to insig- 
nificance, although not without passing 
through the fiery ordeal of insurrection 
and persecution. It is now about one- 
fourteenth of the whole population of the 
country. The modern Egyptian, however, 
though far more Arab than Copt, retains 
many of the characteristics of the latter, 
and inherits his oppressed condition. The 
country was at first governed by Arab 
lieutenants of the early Khaleefehs and of 
those of Damascus and Baghdad; until 
with the gradual weakening of that great 
Empire, and the struggles of the orthodox 
followers of Othmin, or Sunnees with the 





heretic adherents of ’Alee, or Shiy’aees, it 
became, under the government of a foreign 
ruler, Ahmad Ibn-Tooloon (whose mosque 
in Cairo, by-the-bye, contains the earliest 
known instance of the pointed arch), near- 
ly independent, foreshadowing its id 
independence as a kingdom, although un- 
der foreign dynasties, until its final ruin by 
the Turks. In the year 968-9, the heretic 
Fitimee Khaleefehs of Western Africa 
seized the capital, and transferred their 
throne to the site of Cairo, calling their 
new city El-Kahireh, or the Victorious. 
To these, after a duration of two hundred 
years, succeeded, by the arbitrament of _ 
the sword, the orthodox Kurds, of whom 

the first and greatest was Saladin (or Sa- 
lah-ed-Deen). Then commenced the sys- 
tem of rearing slaves, or Memlooks, who 
should hold all places of power, and in the 
event of the king dying without issue, suc- 
ceed to the throne; for the offspring of the 
Kurds and of their successors the Turkish 
and {Circassian Memlook sultans failed to 
perpetuate the line, the children of foreign- 
ers rarely attaining to manhood in Egypt. 
During its existence as an independent 
Mohamniedan kingdom, Eaypt reached 
great importance ; but the inherent weak- 
ness of the government prevented its dura- 
tion. The pee suffered severely from 
the constant political feuds of the grandees 
and court favourites, and it was but the 
shadow of its former self that fell to the 
sword of Seleem nearly four centuries ago. 
Still how far above what we now find it 
after those four centuries of Turkish tyran- 
ny and lust! Governed by Pashas, follow- 
ing each other at short intervals, the un- 
happy population has since been used mere- 
ly to enrich each successive ruler. Every 
step, until our own times, has been a down- 
ward one. Mohammed Ali Pasha found 
the country distracted by political strug- 
gles. A new race of Memlooks had sprung 
up, and profiting by the wretched weak- 
ness of the Turks, bid fair to seize the 
reins of government. We all know the 
end of these Memlooks. Enough has been 
written both in condemnation and extenua- 
tion of the massacre of the 1st of March, 
1811. Of Mohammed Ali’s rule, history 
will say that he desired a better destiny 
for the country than it is ever likely to 
have under Turkish pashas. His political 
sagacity was Western rather than Eastern, 
and if he had been allowed to establish his 
family as independent rulers, a dynasty of 
men like himself might have raised Egypt 
again to an important place in the wesltts 
history. But England decided against his 
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independence, when the Egyptian army 
was almost at the gates of Constantinople ; 
and while the country has relapsed into 
the position of a Turkish province, his suc- 
cessors have not proved themselves to be 
much better than preceding Turkish gov- 
ernors. The irresistible advance of civili- 
zation has made some acts of oppression 
impossible ; some flagrant abuses have been 
suppressed ; the influx of travellers, the 
overland route to India, and, lately, the 
cultivation of cotton, have thrown more 
money into the country than it has seen 
for many years, we had almost said, centu- 
ries. But it is more than doubtful if any 
real improvement in the condition of the 
eo is taking place. The Fellah still 
oards his savings, unable to display pros- 
‘age d lest he should be marked for pillage 
y the nearest petty governor ;,unable to 
buy land lest the Pasha should exchange it 
for an equal measure of desert; unable to 
look forward to his sons succeeding to an 
inheritance, for they are at the mercy of 
the conscription and forced labour. As we 
now find him, he is spiritless and hopeless, 
his very manhood almost ground out of 
him by centuries of debasement. The 
townsman, by friction with other minds, 
retains more mental vigour; he possesses a 
portion of independence, by combination 
with his fellow-citizens; and a rising in 
Cairo has always been regarded with ap- 
prehension by the Government. But with 
all this, with his patient fatalism, and his 
natural cheerfulness, fostered as they are 
by the meeting in the coffee-shop and the 
market-place, the Cairene has become a 
melancholy man. ‘ The faces are all sad, 
and rather what theScotch call “ dour” — 
not méchantes at all, but harsh, like their 
voices.’ 

Notwithstanding all the disadvantages of 
his position both past and present, the 
modern Egyptian is a remarkable man. He 
is pious, possessed of strong religious feel- 
ing, and exhibits a constant sense of God’s 
providence ; his filial piety and respect for 
the aged are conspicuous, with benevolence 
and charity, and humanity to dumb ani- 
mals. Hospitable and courteous, he is 
frugal, temperate in food and drink, clean- 
ly in his person, and honest in the pay- 
ment of debts. On the other hand, he un- 
doubtedly may be charged with religious 
pride and hypocrisy, with a levity amount- 
ing in our ears to profanity in speaking of 
holy things ; with indolence, obstinacy, and 
libidinousness, a want of truthfulness, and 
a habit of cursing. While murders and 
other grave crimes are rare, petty thefts 











are common. Such is a very brief sum- 
mary of his moral qualities, taken from the 
‘Modern Egyptians,’ and concurred in 
by all who have had sufficient opportunities 
of forming a judgment. Of his mental 
qualities Mr. Lane also says: — ‘The 
natural or innate character of the modern 
Egyptians is altered, in a remarkable de- 
gree, by the religion, laws, and govern- 
ment, as well as by the climate and other 
causes; and to form a just opinion of it is, 
therefore, very difficult. e may, how- 
ever, confidently state that they are en- 
dowed, in a higher degree than most other 
people, with some of the more important 
mental qualities, particularly quickness of 
apprehension, a ready wit, and a retentive 
memory. In youth, they generally possess 
these and other intellectual powers; but 
the causes above alluded to gradually lessen 
their mental energy.’ 

The reader will find in these letters 
abundant evdence of the Egyptian’s vir- 
tues; and, unhappily, of his wrongs. The 
authoress witnessed the gangs of unhappy 
wretches on their way to the forced works 
of M. Lesseps or the Pasha. Writing in 
the latter part of 1862, she says: —‘ Four 
huge barges passed us, towed by a steamer, 
and crammed with some hundreds of the 

r souls, who had been torn from their 

omes to work at the Isthmus of Suez or 

some palace of the Pasha’s for a nominal 
piastre (three halfpence) a day, finding 
their own bread and water, and cloak.’ 
Again, in May, 1863, she says: — 


‘ 





is my near neighbour, and he comes 
in, and we discuss the government. His heart 
is sore with disinterested grief for the sufferings 
of the people. ‘“ Don’t they deserve to be de- 
cently governed, — to be allowed a little happi- 
ness and prosperity? they are so docile, so 
contented; are they not a good people?” 
Those were his words as he was recounting 
some new iniquity. Of course, half these acts 
are done under pretext of improving and civil- 
izing, and the Europeans applaud and say, 
“Oh, but nothing could be done without forced 
labour,” and the poor Feliaheen are marched 
off in gangs like convicts, and their families 
starve, and (who would have thought it ?) the 
population keeps diminishing. No wonder the 
cry is, “ Let the English Queen come and take 
us.” You know that I don’t see things quite 
as our countrymen generally do, for mine is 
another Standpunkt, and my heart is with the 
Arabs. I care less about opening up the trade 
with the Sooddn, or about all the new railways, 
and I should like to see person and property 
safe, which no one’s is here, — Europeans of 
course excepted. 

‘Ismaeel Pasha got the Sultan to allow him 
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to take 90,000 feddans of uncultivated land for 
himself as private property. Very well. But 
the late Viceroy granted, eight years ago, cer- 
tain uncultivated lands to a tb | many Turks, 
his employés, —in hopes of founding a landed 
aristocracy, and inducing them to spend their 
capital in cultivation. They did so; and now 
Ismaeel takes their improved land, and gives 
them feddan for feddan of his new land (which 
will take five years to bring into cultivation) 
instead. He forces them to sign a voluntary 
deed of exchange, or they go off to Feyzégh- 
loo,—a hot Siberia, whence none return. I 
saw a Turk, the other day. who was ruined by 
the transaction.’ (Pp. 103-4.) 


Forced labour is said to be abolished. It 
may be so on the works of the Suez Canal; 
pemy it is so ostensibly throughout Egypt. 
But we are much mistaken if forced labour 
1s not continued, in some of its forms, as 
long as the country is under Eastern rule. 
It is certain that it was not abolished in 
February of this year, at Thebes. The 
Mahmoodeeyeh Canal, familiar to every 
one who visited Egypt before the railway 
was made, is a monument of what it some- 
times may be in the hands of the Turks. 
We read, on the authority of Mr. Lane, 
in Mrs. Poole’s ‘ Englishwoman in Egypt’ 
(p. 48): — 


‘More than three hundred thousand men 
were employed to dig it, and about twelve thou- 
sand of these are said to have died in the course 
of ten months; many of them in consequence 
of ill-treatment, excessive labour, and the want 
of wholesome nourishment and good water. 
Their only implements in this work were the 
hoes which are commonly used in Egyptian ag- 
riculture ; and where the soil was moist, the 
scraped it with their hands, and then removed it 
in baskets. The whole length of the canal is 
nearly fifty British miles, and its breadth about 
eighty or ninety feet. It was commenced and 
completed in the year 1819.’ 


People who know Egypt— who have 
penetrated beneath the Frankish polish of 
Alexandria, or the false appearance of the 
European quarter of Cairo, or have wan- 
dered out of the beaten track of travellers 
up the Nile — know that such things have 
occurred and are still occurring. Some of 
us may remember, during the past winter, 
newspaper rumours of an ‘insurrection’ in 
Egypt. The authoress happened to be close 
to the scene of revolt and heard accounts 
of it from eye-witnesses. Its origin is 
quaintly Oriéntal, however ghastly its con- 
summation : — 


‘I hope your mind has not been disturbed 
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by any rumour of “ battle, murder, and sudden 
death ” in our part of the world. A week ago 
we heard that a Prussian boat had been attack- 
ed, allon board murdered, and the boat burnt ; 
then that ten villages were in open revolt, and 
that Efendeena (the Viceroy) himself had come 
up and “taken a broom and swept them clean,” 
z. e., exterminated the inhabitants. 

‘The trath now appears to be, that a crazy 
darweesh has made a disturbance ; but I wi 
tell the story as I heard it. 

‘He did as his father likewise did thirty 
years ago, made himself “‘ ism ” (name) by re- 
peating one of the appellations of God, such as 
“ya Lateef,” three thousand times every night for 
three yeurs, which rendered him invulnerable. 
He then made friends with a Jinn, who taught 
him many more tricks; among others, that 
practised in England by the Davenports, of 
slipping out of any bonds. He then deiuded 
the people of the Desert, giving himself out as 
“ El-Mahdi” (he who is to*come with the Lord 
Jesus, and to slay Anti-christ at the end of the 
world), and proclaimed a revolt against the 
Turks. Three villages below Kiné, Gow, Rah- 
aeneel, and Bedu, took part in the disturbance, 
upon which Fadl Pasha came up with troops 
in steamboats, shot about a hundred men, and 
devastated the fields. At first, we heard a thou- 
sand were shot, now it is a hundred. The wo- 
men and children will be distributed among 
other villages. The darweesh, some say, is kill- 
ed, others that he is gone off into the Desert 
with a body of Bedawees, and a few of the Fel- 
laheen from the three ravaged villages. Gow is a 
large place, —as large, I think, as El-Uksur. 
The darweesh is a native of Salameeyeh, a vil- 
lage close by here; aud yesterday his brother, 
one Mohammad-et-Teiyib, a very quiet man, 
and his father’s father-in-law, old Hajji Sultan, 
were carried off prisoners to Cairo or Kiné, we 
don’t know which. It seems that the boat rob- 
bed belonged to Greek traders, but none were 


y hurt, I believe, and no European boat has been 





molested. Baron K was here yester- 
day with his wife, and they saw all the sacking 
of the villages, and said no resistance was offer- 
ed by the people, whom the soldiers were shoot- 
ing down as they ran,and thev saw the sheep and 
cattle driven off by the soldiers.’ (#’p. 341-3.) 


Characteristically she adds, ‘It is curi- 
ous to see the travellers’ gay dahabeeyehs 
passing just as usual, and the Europeans as 
far removed from all care or knowledge of 
these distresses as if they were at home. 
When I go and sit with the English, I feel 
almost as if they were foreigners to me too, 
—so completely am I now “ Bint-el-Beled ” 
(daughter of the country). Altogether, we 
are most miserable here, all we Fellaheen.’ 

And what is the end of this paltry dis- 
turbance ? Imprisonment, or fine, or banish- 
ment, even death after trial? Not so in 


Egypt :— 
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I know well the Sheykh-el-Arab who help- 
ed to catch the poor people, and I know also a 
young Turk who stood by while Fadl Pasha 
ad the men laid dowa by ten ata time, and 
chopped with the pioneers’ axes. He quite ad- 
mired the affair (though a very good-natured 
young feilow), and expressed a desire to do like- 
wise. The lowest computation of men, women, 
and children killed, is sixteen hundred. M.M— 
reckons it at above two thousand. 

‘Ihave seen with my eyes x second boat-load 
of prisoners. I wish fervently the Viceroy 
knew the deep exasperation which his subordi- 
nates are causing. Ido not like to repeat all that I 
hear. What mustit be, to force from all the most 
influential men and the most devout Muslims 
such a sentiment as this? ‘ We are Muslims, 
but we should thank God to send Europeans 
to govern us.” The feeling is against the Turks, 
and not against Christians. 

‘A Coptic friend of mine here has lost all his 
uncle’s family at Gow. Ali were shot down, 
Copt and Arab alike. 

‘As to Hajji Sultan, who lies in chains at 
Kiné a better man never lived, nor one more 
_ liberal to Christians. Copts ate of his bread as 
freely as Muslims. He lies there because he is 
distantly related by marriage to Ahmad-et-Tei- 
yib ; or, to give the real reason, because he is 
wealthy, and some enemy covets his goods. All 
this could be confirmed to you by M. M——.’ 
(Pp. 369-70.) 


Let us compare the record of the rebel- 
lion of forty (not thirty) years ago fomented 
by Ahmad-Et-Teiyib’s grandfather; it is 
taken from the ‘ acplioatin Britannica,’ 
article Egypt : — 


‘In 1824, a native rebellion of a religious 
character broke out in upper Egypt, headed by 
one Ahmad, a native of Ed-Sdlimeeyeh, a vil 
lage situate a few miles above ‘Thebes. He 

roclaimed himself a prophet, and was soon 
ollowed by between 20,000 and 30,000 in- 
surgents, mostly peasants ; but some, deserters 
from the Nizsm, for that force was yet in a half- 
organized state, and in part declared for the im- 

stor. The insurrection was crushed by Mo- 
ammed ’Alee, and about one-fourth of Ah- 
mad’s followers perished, but he himself escaped 
and was never after heard of. Few of these 
unfortunates possessed any, other weapon than 
the long staff (nebboot) of the Egyptian peas- 
ant; still they offered an obstinate resistance, 
and the combat resembled a massacre.’ 


The accounts of the two transactions are 


very similar, except that the rising of last | 


winter was contemptible in point of num- 
bers. Both were put down with Turkish 
barbarity. 

We shall doubtless be told that all this is 
changed, and certainly some newspaper 
correspondents and holiday tourists write 
accounts all couleur de rose of the improve- 
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| ments poing onin the country. It has been 
said of London that one half of its popula- 
tion knows not how the other half ives. 
| The same may be said with tenfold force of 
\the European residents and travellers in 
Egypt. Every one who has lived among 
the Egyptians has remarked the almost 
entire ignorance of the real state of things 
displayed by those who looked on them from 
without, and has been amazed at the in- 
formation iraparted to the British people by 
‘our own correspondent.’ That matters re- 
main pretty much as they have been for 
years past is sufficiently proved by these 
etters, 

Unfortunately, English travellers have 
not helped to lighten the poor Fellah’s load 
of trouble. It has been too much the fashion 
to despise him in common with all ‘ nig- 
gers; ’ and ill as he has frequently behaved 

e has rarely been encouraged to do bet- 
|ter. The remedy for all difficulty in Egypt 
\is the stick, only because the Turks set an 

example of using it. A traveller goes up 
the Nile entirely ignorant of the language 
of the people, in the hands of a dragoman, 
| himself generally ruined by contact with 
Europeans; and he sees everything through 
the medium of this man. Is an English- 
man insulted ? no punishment is too severe 
for the unhappy delinquent. To take one 
instance from many that have come to our 
own knowledge: a distinguished traveller 
was walking with a favourite dog on the 
bank of the river; the dog was shot by a 
Fellah, and the man taken before the near- 
est governor. ‘Shall I sentence him to 
the galleys?’ was the inquiry. The Eng- 
lishman recoiled from so severe a punish- 
ment, and the man received five hundred 
blows of a palm-stick on his feet. He was 
doubtless carried away, his feet swollen to 
shapeless masses, incapacitating him from 
doing any work for the support of himself 
or his family for the next six months. We 
heard this incident related with singular 
obtuseness of feeling by the person con- 
cerned in it. Again, to illustrate our mean- 
ing by an instance of comparatively small 
moment, travellers always carry guns, and 
seem to think that every bird that flies is 
fair game. The number of pigeons de- 
_stroyed annually under the walls of their 
dovecotes, and thrown into the river as car- 
rion, is almost incredible. We are willing 
to believe that generally this is done in 
ignorance of their being private property. 
Lady Duff Gordon says : — 











‘I am just called away by some poor men 
who want me to speak to the English travellers 
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ahout shooting their pigeons. It is ve 
thoughtless, but it is in great measure the fault 
of the servants and dragomans, who think they 
must not venture to tell their masters that 
pigeons are private property; I have a great 
mind to put a notice on the wall of my house 
about it. Here, where there are never less than 
eight or ten boats lving for full three months, 
the loss to the Fellaheen is serious, and our 
Consul, Mustafa Agha, is afraid to say any- 
thing. I have given my neighbours permission 
to call the pigeons mine, as they roost in flocks 
on my roof; and to go out and say that the 
Sitt objects to her poultry being shot, — especi- 
ally as I have had them shot off my balcony as 
they sat there.’ (P. 184.) 


The root of the whole evil is the entire 
want of sympathy between Europeans and 
Easterns ; and until they know each other 
better the evil will not be removed. Hence 
the Egyptian is as prejudiced (to say the 
least) as the European. The so-called 
rebellion of last winter stirred up bad blood 
enough between the government and the 
governed ; it is scarcely to be wondered at 
ya the Frank should come in for his 
share : — 


‘The worst thing is that every one believes 
that the Europeans aid and abet, and all declare 
that the Copts were spared to please the Fran- 
gees. Mind, I am not telling you facts; I 
only repeat what the people are saying. One 
Mohammad, a most respectable, quiet young 
man, sat before me on the floor the other day, 
and told me the horrible details he had heard 
from those who had come up the river. “ Thou 
knowest, O our lady, that we are people of 
peace in this place: and behold, now, if one 
madman should come, and a few idle fellows 
go out to the Mountain (desert) with him, 
Efendeena will send his soldiers to. destroy the 
place, and spoil our ) ge little girls, and hang 
us: is that right, O lady? And Ahmad-el- 
Berberee saw Europeans with hats in_ the 
steamer with Efendeena and the soldiers. 
Truly, in all the world none are miserable like 
us Arabs. The Turks beat us, and the Euro- 
peans hate us and say ‘quite right.’ By 
God, we had better lay our heads in the dust 
(die), and let the strangers take our land and 
grow cotton for themselves. As for me, I am 
tired of this miserable life, and of fearing for 
my poor little girls.” Mohammad was really 
eloquent, and when he threw his melayeh over 
his face and sobbed, I am not ashamed to say 
that I cried too. 

‘I know very well that Mohammad was not 
quite wrong in what he says of the Europeans. 
I know the cruel old platitudes about governing 
Orientals by fear; I know all about “the 
stick” and “vigour,” and all that. But I 
‘sit among the people,” and I know too 
that Mohammad feels just the same as John 
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Smith or Tom Brown would feel in his place? 
and that men who were exasperated against the 
rioters in the beginning are now in much the 
same humour as free-born Britons might be 
under similar circumstances.’ (Pp. 362-4.) 


We have doubtless ourselves much to 
blame for the estimate which Easterns have 
formed of our national character ; the more 
so, that they give us full credit for every 
virtue the exercise of which we allow them 
to see; but forbearance, temper, and con- 
sideration for men belonging to the less 
civilized race of mankind, are not often 
among those virtues, and we are afraid 
that an arrogant and overbearing: spirit is 
sometimes exhibited by Englishmen in the 
East, which may one day cost them dear. 
We would fain believe that the days of in- 
justice to other nations, whether of act or 
thought, are passing away. Not very long 
ago, we regarded the French and the Ger- 
mans as we now regard the Indians and the 
Egyptians. The steamboat and the rail- 
way, those great missionaries of civilization, 
are wearing down our island belt of preju- 
dice, and with better acquaintance we are 
beginning to learn that other people, black 
as well as white, are men of like passions 
with ourselves. A harder lesson is to be 
more than tolerant, to treat ‘ barbarians,’ 
‘ savages,’ as you would treat a countryman, 
remembering that you lose nothing by the 
act, and he gains all. It was this kindly 
sympathy which made the authoress so 
many friends among the Egyptians : — 


‘I often feel quite hurt at the way in which 
the people here thank me for what the poor. at 
home would. turn up their noses at. I think 
hardly a dragoman has been up the river since 
Er-Rasheedee died, but has come to thank me 
as warmly as if I had done himself some great 
service, and many to give me some little 
present. While the man was ill, numbers of 
the Fellaheen brought eggs, pigeons, &c., — 
even a turkey ; and food is worth money now, 
not as it used to be (e. g., butter is three shillings 
a pound). I am quite weaty, too, of hearing, 
“Of all the Frangee, I never saw one like 
thee!”” Was no one ever at all humane be- 
fore? For, remember, I give no money, onl 
a little physic and civility.” (Pp. 353, 354.) 


The story of Er-Rasheedee, here alluded 
to, illustrates our point. He was an old dra- 
goman, left at Thebes, by his employer (who 
was wealthy and travelled with a doctor) 
because he fell ill; and paid his bare wages, 
with six pounds to take him back to Cairo. 
The anthoress received him into her house. 
A little later, she writes :— 
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‘Ihave left my letter a long while. You will 
not wonder, for aft r some ten days’ fever my 
poor guest, Mohammad Er Rasheedee, died to- 
day. Two Prussian doctors gave me help for 
the last four days, but went last night. He sank 
to sleep quietly at noon, with his hand in mine. 
A good old Muslim sat at his head on one side, 
and I on the other. Omar stood athis head, 
and his black slave-boy Kheyr at his feet. We 
had laid his face towards the Kibleh, and I spoke 
to him to see if he were conscious, and when he 
nodded, the three Muslims chanted the Isla- 
mee, “ La Ila,” &e., &c., till I closed his eyes. 
The “ respectable men ” came in by degrees, took 
an inventory of his property, which they de- 
livered to me, and washed the body ; and within 
an hour and a half we all went out to the bur- 
ial-place ; I following among a troop of women 
who joined us, to wail for “ the brother who had 
died far from his place.” The scene, as we turned 
in between the broken colossi and pyloues of the 
temple to go to the mosque, was overpowering. 
After the prayer in the mosque we went out to 
the graveyard, — Muslims and Copts helping to 
carry the dead, and my Frankish hat in the 
midst of the veiled women; all so familiar and 
yet so strange! 

‘ Afcer the burial the Imam, Sheykh Abd-el- 
Waris, came and kissed me on the shoulders ; 
and the Shereef, a man of eighty, laid his hands 
on my shoulders and said: —‘‘ Fear not, my 
daugliter, neither all the days of thy life, nor at 
the hour of thy death, for God leadeth thee in 
the right way (sirdt mustakeem).” I kissed 
the old man’s hand, and turned to go, but num. 
bers of men came and said, “a thousand thanks, 
O our sister, fur what thou hast done for one 
among us!” and a great deal more. Now the 
solemn chanting of the Fikees, and the clear 
voive of the boy reciting the Koran inthe room 
where the man died, are ringing through the 
house. They will pass the night in prayer, and 
to-morrow there will be the prayer of deliverance 
in the mosque. Poor Kheyr has just crept in 
here for a quiet ery. Poor boy! he is in the in- 
ventory, aud to-morrow I must deliver him up to 
“les autorités,”’ to be forwarded to Cairo, with the 
rest of the property. He is very ugly with his 
black face wet and swollen, but he kisses my hand 
and calls me his mother, “quite natural like.” 
You see co our is no barrier between human 
beings here.’ (Pp. 327, 328.) 


In kindly companionship with this pa- 
thetic narrative is the picture of a young 
Englishman’s burial. He 


‘ was buried on the first day of Ramadan, in the 
lace where they bury strangers, on the site of a 
ormer Coptic church Archdeacon Moore read 

the service; Omar and I spread my flag over 

the bier, and Copts aud Muslims helped to carry 
the sed stranger. 

‘It was a most impressive sight ; the party of 
Europeans —all strangers to the dead, but all 
deeply moved; the group of black-robed and 
turbaned Copts, the sailors from the boats, the 





gaily dressed dragomans, several brown-shirted 
eilaheen, and the thick crowd of children — 
ail the little Abab’deh stark naked, and all be- 
having so well; the expression on their little 
faces touched me most of all. As Muslims, Omar 
and the boatmen laid him down in the grave; 
while the English prayer was read the sun went 
down in a glosious flood of light over the distant 
bend of the Nile. ‘ Had he a mother? he was 
young!” said an Abab’deh woman to me, with 
tears in her eyes, and pressing my hand in sym- 
pathy for that poor far-off mother of such a dif- 
erent race.’ (Pp. 331, 332.) 


We must let the authoress say one word 
more ‘of prejudice,’ and then pass on to 
more pleasing topics illustrative of life in 
the East : — 


‘A curious instance of the affinity of the 
British mind for prejudice is the way in which 
every Englishman I have seen scorns the East- 
ern Chnstians; and it is droll enough, that 
sinners like Mr. Kinglake and me shouid be the 
only people to feel the tie of “ the common faith ” 
(vide “ Kothen”). A very pious Scotch gentle- 
man wondered that I could think of entering a 
Copt’s house, adding, that they were the publi- 
cans (tax-gatherers) of this country, — which 
is true. I felt inclined to mention that better 
company than he or I had dined with publicans, 
and even sinners. The Copts are evidently the 
ancient Egyptians, — the slightly aquiline nose 
and long eye are the very same as those in the 
profiles on the tombs and temples, and also like 
the very earliest Byzantine pictures. Du reste, 
the face is handsome, but genera'ly sallow and 
rather inclined to puffiness, and the figure wants 
the grace of the Arab; nor has any Copt the 
thorough-bred distinguélook of the meanest man 
or woman of good Arab blood. Their feet are 
the long-toed, tlattish foot of the Egyptian statue, 
while the Arab fout is classically perfect, and 
you could put your hand under the instep. The 
beauty of the Abab’deh, black, naked, and 
shagyy-haired, is quite marvellous ; I never saw 
such delicate limbs and features, or such eyes 
and teeth.’ (Pp. 59, 60.) 


Lady Mary Wortley Montague said, in one 
of her Letters, that if it were the fashion to 
go naked, the face would be hardly observ- 
ed. True, above all other countries, of 
Egypt and Nubia, where, save the mark, 
the faces are generally ugly. The figures 
of the girls, the exquisite forms of their arms 
and hands and feet, are such as are rarely 
to be seen in Europe —were costume to 
allow of their display :— 


‘It is worth while going to Nubia to see the 
girls. Up to twelve or thirteen, they are neatly 
dressed in a bead necklace, and a leather fringe, 
four inches wide, round their loins; and any- 
thing so absolutely perfect as their shapes, or 
so sweetly innocent as their look, cannot be 
conceived. The women are dressed in drapery, 
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like Greek statues, and their forms are as per- 
fect; they have hard, bold faces, but very 
handsome hair, plaited like the Egyptian sculp- 
tures and soaked with castor-oil. The colour 
of the skin is rich sepia-brown, as of velvet 
with the pile; very dark, and the red blood 
glowing th 

any degree. My piilot’s little girl came in the 
dress mentioned above, carrying a present of 
cooked fish on her head, and some fresh eggs. 
she was four years old, and so clever! I gave 
her captain’s biscuit and some figs; and the 
little pet sat with her little legs tucked under 
her, and ate it so daintily ; she was very long 
over it, and when she had done, she carefully 
wrapped up some more biscuit in a little rag of 
a veil, to take home. I longed to steal her, she 
was such a darling. One girl of thirteen was 
80 lovely, that even the greatest prude must, 
I think, have forgiven her sweet, pure . beauty.’ 
(Pp. 52, 53.) 


Her Theban home the authoress loves 
best, and from it she writes most. She 
was fortunate in dwelling among the peo- 
ple of the villages that dot the site of the 
City of a Hundred Gates. They boast 
their Arabian descent, and retain much of 
the courage, magnanimity, and hospitality 
attributed to the high-born Arab. Exposed 
to frequent raids from the adjacent deserts, 
they have maintained their warlike powers 
by too common feuds among themselves, 
and thus, while it has been not unusual 
for a blood feud to exist between El-Uksur 
and El-Gurneh, they have at least pre- 
served themselves from the degeneracy of 
the Fellah of Middle and Lower Egypt. 
And they have been fortunate in their 
early association with Europeans. The 
names of many of the golden age of Nile 
travellers, before ‘tourists’ were known, 
are remembered among them as household 
words. 

The most interesting of these Letters are 
certainly those written from this place dur- 
ing the authoress’s long residence there 
from January to October, 1864, when she 
remained among the people long after the 
last Frank boat had turned down stream, 
and during all the burning summer. She 
had before visited the place in 1862, and 
after attempting to live in more northern 
latitudes, was driven southwards again by 
the state of her health. Her frank style 
and her pictorial power enable her readers 
to live with her over again those Theban 
nine months. We must content ourselves 
here with introducing her sketch of her 
quarters, and with an illustration taken 
here and there from the many pages that 
follow descriptive of daily life among the 
Egyptians. 


rough it,— unlike negro colour in|. 
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‘I have such a big, rambling house,’ she 
says, ‘ all over the top of the temple of Khem ; 
how I wish I had you and the children to fill 
it! We had twenty Feliahs to clean the dust 
of three years’ accumulation, and my room 
looks quite handsome with carpets and a divan. 

. . The view all round my house is mag- 


| nificent on every side ; across the Nile in fiont, 


facing N. W., and over a splendid expanse of 
green and a range of distant orange-buff hills 
to the S. E., where I have a spacivus covered 
terrace. It is rough and dusty in the extreme, 
but it will be very pleasant. . The house 
is very large, it has good thick walls, the com- 
fort of which we feel to-day, for it blows a hur- 
ricane, but in-doors it is not at all cold. I 
have glass windows and doors to some of the 
rooms; it is a lovely dwelling. Two funny 
little owls, as big as my fist, live in the wall 
under my window, and come and peep in, 
walking on tiptoe and looking inquisitive, like 
the owls in the hieroglyphics, and barking at 
me like young puppies ; und a splendid horus 
(the sacred hawk) frequents my lofty balcony. 
Another of my contemplar gods I sacrilegious- 
ly killed last night—a whip snake. Omar is 
rather in consternation, for fear it should be 
“the snake of the house; ” for Islam has not 
dethroned the “ Dii Lares et tutelares.”’ 


In this rough Oriental dwelling, the 
authoress settled down to get health, and 
learn Arabic under the guidance of one 
Sheykh Yoosuf, who, in common with his 
fellow-villagers, did his best to help her 
to pass her otherwise lonely banishment. 
The climate of Thebes, until the hot winds 
commenced, seems to have suited her com- 
plaint, and though she writes occasionally 
now of cold and now of heat, she was al- 
most daily riding about the plain. Here 
are two thoroughly Eastern sketches: — 


‘We have had a week of piercing winds, 
and I have been obliged to stay in bed. To- 
day was fine again, and I mounted old Mus- 
tafa’s cob pony and jogged over his farm with 
him, and lunched on delicious sour cream and 
fateereh at a neighbouring village, to the great 
delight of the fellaheen. It was more biblical 
than ever; the people were all relations of 
Mustafa’s, and to see Seedee Omar, the head 
of the household, and the young men coming 
in from the field, and the flocks and herds and 
camels and asses, was like a beautiful dream. 
All these people are of good blood, and a sort 
of “roll of Battle” is kept for the genealogies 
of the noble Arabs who came in with Amr, 
the first Arab conqueror and lieutenant of 
Omar. Not one of these brown men who do 
not own a second shirt, would give his brown 
daughter to the greatest Turkish Pasha.’ (Pp. 
167, 168.) : 


‘ Yesterday, I rode over to Karnac with Mus- 
tafa’s Sais running by my side; glorious hot 
sun and delicious air. To hear the Sais chat- 
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ter away, his tongue running as fast as his feet, 
made me deeply envious of his lungs. Musta- 
fa joined me, and pressed me to go to visit the 
sheykh’s tomb, for the benefit of my health, as 
he and Sheykh Yoosuf wished to say a Fat’hah 
for me; but I must not drink wine that day. 
I made a little difficulty on the score of differ- 
ence of religion, but Sheykh Yoosuf, who came 
up, said he presumed I worshipped God, and 
not stones, and that sincere prayers were good 
anywhere. Clearly the bigotry would have 
been on my side if I had refused any longer, 
so in the evening I went with Mustafa. 

‘It was a very curious sight: the little dome 
illuminated wth as much oil as the mosque 
could afford, over the tombs of Abu-l-Hajjdj 
and his three sons. A magnificent old man, 
like Father Abraham himself, dressed in white, 
sat on a carpet at the foot of the tomb; he 
was the head of the family of Abu-l-Hajjaj. 
He made me sit by him, and was extremely 
— Then came the Nazir, the Kéddee, a 

urk travelling on government business, and 
a few other gentlemen, who all sat down round 
us, after kissing the hand of the old sheykh. 
Every one talked ;. in fact, it was a soirée in 
honour of the dead sheykh. A party of men 
sat at the further end of the place, with their 
faces to the kibleh, and played on a darabukkeh 
(sort of small drum stretched over an earthen- 
ware funnel, which gives a peculiar sound), a 
tambourine without bells, and little tinkling 
cymbals (seggal), fitting on thumb and finger 
crotales), aud chanted songs in honour of 

fohammad, and verses from the Psalms of 
David. Every now and then, one of our party 
left off talking, and prayed a little or counted 
his beads. The old sheykh sent for coffee and 
gave me the first cup,—a wonderful conces- 
sion ; at last the Nazir proposed a Fat’hah for 
me, which the whole group round me repeated 
aloud, and then each said to me:—‘‘ Our 
Lord God bless thee, and give thee health and 

eace, to thee and thy family, and take thee 
ack safe to thy master and thy children ;” 
every one adding “ Ameen” and giving the 
salim with the hand. I returned it and said, 
“ Our Lord reward thee and all people of kind- 
ness to strangers,” which was considered a very 
proper answer.’ (Pp. 169-71.) 


And here is a pen-and-ink portrait of 
Sheykh Yoosuf: — 


‘I want to photograph Yoosuf for you; 
the feelings and prejudices and ideas of a cul- 
tivated Arab, as I get at them little by little, 
are curious beyond compare. It won’t do to 
generalize from one man, of course, but even 
one gives some very new ideas. The most 
striking thing is the sweetness and delicacy of 
feeling, the horror of hurting any one (this 
must be individual, of course; it is too good 
to be general). I apologized to him two days 
ago for inadvertently answering the ‘“ Salim 
aleykum,” which he, of course, said to Omar 
on coming in, and which is sacramental to 
Muslims. Yoosuf blushed crimson, touched 





my hand and kissed his own, and looked quite 
unhappy. 

‘Yesterday evening he walked in, and 
startled me by a *‘ Salam aleykee,” addressed to 
me; he had evidently been thinking it over, 
— whether he ought to say it to me, and came 
to the conclusion that it was not wrong. 
“‘ Surely it is well for all the creatures of God 
to speak peace (Saldm) to each other,” said he. 
Now, no uneducated Muslim would have ar- 
rived at such a conclusion. Omar would pray, 
work, lie, do anything for me, — sacrifice 
money even; but I doubt whether he could 
utter “ Salém aleykum” to any,but a Muslim. 
I answered as I felt, —‘‘ Peace, O my brother, 
and God bless thee!” It was almost as if a 
Catholic priest had felt impelled by charity to 
offer the communion to a heretic. , 

‘His wife died two years ago, and six 
months ago he married again a wife twelve 
years old! (Sheykh Yoosuf is thirty, he tells 
us ; he looks twenty-two.) What a stepmother, 
and what a wife! He can repeat the whole 
Koran without book; it takes twelve hours to 
do it. He has read the Towrat (the Old ‘Testa- 
ment), and the Gospels (el Engeel), of course. 
“Every Alim should read them: the words 
of Seyyidna Eesa are the true faith: but Chris- 
tians have altered and corrupted their mean- 
ing. So we Muslims believe. We are all the 
children of God.” (I ask, if Muslims call 
themselves so, or only the slaves of God?) 
“Tt is all one — children or slaves. Does not 
a good man care for both tenderly alike?” 
(Pray observe the Oriental feeling here. Slave 
is a term of affection, not contempt; and re- 
member the Centurion’s servant (slave), whom 
he loved.”)’ (Pp. 204-7.) 


The following bit of Oriental character, 
illustrating as it does their notions about 
Frank women, is delightful. It reads like 
a scrap from ‘ Hajji Baba in England :’ — 


‘Iheard Seleem Efendi and Omar discuss- 
ing English ladies one day lately, while I was 
inside the curtain with Seleem’s slave-girl, and 
they did not know I heard them. Omar de 
scribed J——, and was of opinion that a man 
who was married to her could want nothing 
more. ‘“ By my soul, she rides like a Bedawee, 
she shoots with a gun and pistol, rows the 
boat; she knows many languages and what is 
in their books; works with the needle like an 
Efreet, and to see her hands run over the teeth 
of the music-box (keys of the piano) amazes 
the mind, while her singing gladdens the soul. 
How, then, should her husband ever desire the 
coffee-shop ? Walldhee ! she can always amuse 
him at home. And as to my lady, the thing is 
not that she does not know. hen I feel my 
stomach tightened, I go to the divan and say 
to her, ‘Do you want anything —a pipe or 
sherbet or so-and-so?’ and i talk till she lays 


down her book and talks to me, and I question 
her and amuse my mind; and, by God! if I 
were a rich man and could marry one English 
hareem like these, I would stand before her 
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and serve her like her memlook. You see I 
am only this lady’s servant, and I have not 
once sat in the coffee-shop, because of the 
sweetness of her tongue. Is it not true, there- 
fore, that the man who can marry such hareem 
is rich more than with money ¢” 

‘Seleem seemed disposed to think a little 
more of good looks, though he quite agreed with 
all Omar’s enthusiasm, and asked if J. 
were beautiful. Omar answered, with decorous 
vagueness, that she was a “moon;” but de- 
clined mentioning her hair, eyes, &c. (It is a 
liberty to describe a woman minutely.) I near- 
ly laughed out at hearing Omar relate his ma- 
neeuvres to make me “amuse his mind.” It 
seems I am in no danger of being discharged 
for being dull.’ (Pp. 280-32.) 





Again she returns to the never-failing 
subject of her home, the view from its ve- 
randah, and the scenes encountered in dai- 
ly rides. It is later now in the spring and 


And this was the life for the whole of 
that long hot summer, now among the harvest- 
ing, then, the black tents of the Abab’deh (a 
fine race frequenting the great Eastern des- 
ert between the Nile and the Red Sea), di- 
versified by a case of theft and a sentence 
of condign punishment (banishment for life), 
if the authoress had not begged for its re- 
mission; afterwards, in the midst of sick- 
ness when she was doctor, nurse, and all; 
the murrain; and the ‘insurrection’ that 
The bill of health for 


ended so bloodily. 
Saturday, April the 23rd, is worth preserv- 


the sickness is going off. I have 
Suleyman’s report as follows :— 
Hasan Aboo-Ahmad kisses the Emeereh’s feet, 
and the bullets have cleaned his stomach, and 
he has said the Fat’hah for the lady. 
irls who had diarrhoea are well. 


The two 
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the hot winds are commencing : — 


Christian dyer has vomited his powder, and 
wants another. The mother of the Christian 
cook who married the priest’s sister has got 








‘ The weather has set in so hot that I have 
shifted my quarters out of my fine room to the 
south-west, into a room with only three sides, 
looking over a lovely green view to the north- 
east, ard with a huge sort of solid verandah, as 
large as the room itself, on the open side; thus 
I live in the open air altogether. ‘The bats and 
swallows are quite sociable ; I hope the serpents 
and scorpions will be more reserved. “ El-Kha- 
mdseen”’ (the fifty days) has begun and the 
wind is enough to mix up heaven and earth, but 
it is not distressing, like the Cape south-easter, 
and though hot, not choking like the khamd- 
seen in Cairo and Alexandria. Mohammad 
brought me some of the new wheat just now. 
Think of harvest in March and April! These 
winds are as good for the crops here as a “ nice 
steady rain” is in England. It is not necessary 
to water as much when the wind blows strong. 

‘As I rode through the green fields along 
the “yke, a little boy sang, as he turned round 
on the musically-creaking Sdkiyeh (the water- 
wheel turned by an ox), the one eternal Sdkiyeh 
tune. The words are ad libitum, and my little 
friend chanted: —‘“ Turn, O Stkiyeh, to the 
right, and turn to the left: who wil take care 
of me if my father dies? Turn, O Sdkiyeh, &c. 
Pour water for the figs and the grapes, and for 
the water-melons. Turn,” &c. &. Nothing is 
so pathetic as that Sdkiyeh song. 

‘I passed the house of the Sheykh-el- 


The Hareem of Mustafa Aboo- 
wo children with bad eyes. The 
Bishop had a quarrel, and scolded and fell down, 
and cannot speak or move; I must go to him. 
eacon’s jaundice is better. 
slave-girl of Khursheed Agha is sick, and Khur- 
sheed is sitting at her head, in tears; the women 
say I must go to her too. Khursheed isa fine 
Circassian, and very good to his ha- 


Invalids may note that while the climate 
of Thebes was found, as we have said, 
healthful in the cooler months, it was, du- 
ring the summer, distressingly dry, with fre- 
quent parching winds, and almost insup- 
It is not likely, however, 
that many would try so formidable an ex- 
periment as spending a summer, alone and 
out of health, five hundred miles from the 
outpost of European society, Cairo. 

ut the authoress did not stay all her 
time at Thebes, where we have lingered 
rhaps too long. Some of her 
sketches of Cairo and the Cairenes we are 
much tempted to extract, were it only for 
the gratification of those of our readers who 
know that wonderful city well. 
like Lewis’s pictures done into words, and, 


portable dust. 


They read 











Abab’deh, who called out to me to take coffee. 
The moon rose splendid, and the scene was love- 
ly: the handsome black-brown sheykh in dark 
robes and white turban, Omar in a ceful 
white gown and red turban, the wild Abab’deh 
with their bare heads and long black ring- 
lets, clad in all manner of dingy white rags, and 
bearing every kind of uncouth weapon in every 
kind of wild and graceful attitude, and a few 
little brown children quite naked, and shaped 
like Cupids.’ (Pp. 232-4.) 


like those marvellous works, make it diffi- 
cult to realise the squalor of the poor, and 
the ruinous state of the city. Cairo looks 
beautiful even in its melancholy decay, and 
the people picturesque though clad in rags ; 
but, truth'to say, the authoress must have 
seen both under favourable circumstances: 


‘Our street and our neighbours would divert 
you. Opposite lives a Christian dyer, who 
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must be a seventh brother of the admirable 
Barber ; he has the same impertinence, loquaci- 
ty, and love of meddling with everybody’s busi- 
ness. I long to see him thrashed, though he is 
a constant comedy, The Arabs next door, and 
the Levuntines opposite, are quiet enough; but 
how do they eat all the cucumbers they buy of 
the man who cries them every morning as 
“fruit gathered by sweet girls in the garden 
with the early dew”? 


‘ As to the beauty of Cairo, that no words can 
describe: the oldest European towns are tame 
and regular in comparison ; and the people are 
so pleasant. If you smile at anything that 
amuses you, you get the kindest, brightest 
smiles in return ; they give hospitality with 
their faces, and if one brings out a few words, 
“Méshé-allih! what Arabic the Sitt Inke- 
leezeeyeh speaks!” * * * 

‘If you have any power over any artist, send 
him to paint here; no words can describe 
either the picturesque beauty of Cairo or the 
splendid forms of the people in Upper Egypt, 
and, above all, in Nubia. I was in raptures at 
seeing how superb an animal (man and woman) 
really is; my donkey-girl at Thebes, dressed 
like a Greck statue, ‘‘ Ward esh-Shim ” (the 
rose of Syria) was a feast to the eyes. And 
here too, what grace and sweetness ! and how 
good is a drink of Nile water out of an amphora 
held to your lips by a woman as graceful as she 
is kindly! ‘ May it benefit thee!” she says, 
smiling with her beautiful teeth and eyes. 

‘The days of the beauty of Cairo are num- 
bered : the superb mosques are falling to decay, 
the exquisite lattice windows are rotting away 
and replaced by European glass and jalousies ; 
only the people and the government remain un- 
changed.’ (Pp. 83-7) 


‘There is a quarrel now in the street; how 
they talk and gesticulate, and everybody puts 
in a word! A boy has upset a cake-seller’s 


- tray. ‘ Nil-abook!” (curse your father!) he 


claims six piastres damages, and every one 
gives an opinion, pro or contra. We all look 
out of the windows. My opposite neighbour, 
the pretty Armenian woman, leans out (baby 
sucking all the time), and her diamond head- 
ornaments and earrings glitter as she laughs 
like a child. The Christian dyer is also very 
active in the row, which, like all Arab rows, 
ends in nothing, — it evaporates in fine theatri- 
cal gestures and lots of talk. Curious! in the 
street they are so noisy ; and set the same men 
down in a coffee-shop, or anywhere, and they 
are the quietest of mankind. Only one man 
speaks at a time,—the rest listen and never 
interrupt ; twenty men do not make the noise 
of three Europeans.’ (Pp. 102, 103.) 





Lady Duff Gordon’s popularity with the 
Copts enabled her to obtain many glimpses 
of a people who are singularly shy of con- 
tact with Europeans, and of whom little is 
known even by those who are learned in 
all the wisdom of Egypt. We must refer 
the curious in such matters to her book. 
She has also much to say about the relations 
between the sexes, polygamy, concubinage, 
and divorce; embracing subjects that would 
require too long treatment for this article. 
What she says, coinciding as it does in main 
points with the opinions of those best able 
to judge, is well worthy of consideration by 
any one wishful to form a just estimate of 
all Moslem nations. Until such an estimate 
is formed, it is impossible to properly under- 
stand the whole system of Oriental life and 
government. 

These Letters represent, as in a mirror, 
her daily thoughts. ‘I regret, she says, 
‘that so many of my letters aan been lost, 
but I can’t replace them ; I tried, but it felt 
like committing a forgery.” Here we have 
the key-note of the book. Nothing she says 
but she feels it, and says just what is passing 
at the moment through her mind. ‘ The 
freedom I shall use in this manner of think- 
ing aloud (as somebody calls it) or talking 
upon paper,’ once said a less ingenuous 
writer, ‘ may indeed prove me a fool, but it 
will prove me one of the best sort of fools, 
the honest ones.’ We can imagine the 
authoress of these Letters saying as much of 
herself, and unlike Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu (for we can scarcely accord such 
a measure of belief to that vivacious ae 
meaning it. Doubtless, she has seen the 

olden side of the Egyptian’s shield. 
roughout her writings, it is easy to per- 
ceive that she is an optimist, and if it be 
foolish to count all men honest till you find 
them knaves, she must plead guilty. Not- 
withstanding, the book may be commended 
even to the tender mercies of the cynics, 
who may learn something from its large- 
hearted charity. It will be very welcome 
to those who have tasted the water of the 
Nile, and long to taste if again. And it 
shows, to a remarkable degree, how effectu- 
ally genuine sympathy with human beings 
of whatever race or clime, may obliterate 
the distinctions of rank, religion, and even 
intellect. 
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